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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


“ France (p. 7) 


Digest of the Article 

Major problems facing France today 
include the pending decision whether 
or not to join the European Defense 
Community, rising prices which recently 
precipitated a strike of government 
workers, and the costly war in Indo- 
China. Action in meeting these prob- 
lems is complicated by the French po- 
litical system. There are 12 parties 
represented in the Parliament and the 
coalition governments have been based 
on compromise. A high point in French 
inability to agree politically was the re- 
cent election of the President, which 
took 13 ballots. 


Aim 

To help students understand the 
problems of France and the reasons for 
our interest in them. 


Assignment 

1. Explain each of the following as 
they relate to French government: (a) 
coalitions; (b) presidential powers; 
(c) powers of the Premier. 

(a) Why is French membership 

in EDC a major issue in France? (b) 
Why are we interested in the French 
decision on EDC? 

3. The French have troubles at home 
and abroad. Explain. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Study the map on page 9. Why 
are we deeply concerned with the posi- 
tion of France in Europe? in North 
Africa? in southeast Asia? 

2. If the French President is a figure- 
head, why did it take 13 ballots to elect 
him? 

3. How do the French justify their 
multi-party system? 

4. Are we wise in cutting military aid 
to France by half, if the French do not 
join EDC? Defend your answer. 

5. If you were a Frenchman would 
you favor or oppose continuation of the 





WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE ‘ 


World History—“France,” beginning on page 7. A lucid analysis of the 
French political system and a commentary on the major French problems. 

American History—“State of the Union,” beginning on page 10. An over- 
view of the major problems facing our nation as the 83rd Congress gets 
under way. 

American History, World History—“St. Lawrence Seaway or Giveaway?” 
beginning on page 5. Arguments on both sides of this controversial problem. 

Ameriean History—“Is My Home My Castle or a Listening Post?” begin- 
ning on page 19. In number 13 in our “Freedom Answers Communism” 
series, we examine the historical basis for requiring a warrant for entry into 

1 American’s home and dramatize a current incident in which the 4th 
Amendment was upheld. 

Careers, Biography—“Bird Man,” on page 4. In our 
Week,” we meet Robert P. Allen who doesn’t mind “getting the bird” if it 
will help the Audubon Society to preserve birds which may become extinct. 

Short Story—“A Battle Over the Teacups,” beginning on page 21. If you 
like spy thrillers, this is your cup of tea. 


“Interview of the 


skill and content questions. 





Semester Quiz—An objective test, on pages 15-18, which includes both 








war in Indo-China? Explain your po- 
sition. 
“State of the Union” (p. 10) 
Aim 

To focus attention on the major 
problems facing our nation and to 
weigh the factors which must be con- 
sidered before decisions are made. 


Things to Do 
If possible, obtain the text of the 
State of the Union message. Have a 


small committee analyze it and list the 
major topics touched upon by the Presi- 
dent. 

Have the class decide on five topics 
for further discussion. Individuals may 
volunteer to report as part of a forum 
on the factors which caused the Presi- 
dent to take the position that he did on 
these topics. 

The class may ask questions or com- 
ment on the experts’ statements. 

What facts should Congress assemble 
on each of these topics before enacting 








TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Have we evaluated our teaching this past half-year? Now that we have 
reached the mid-way point in the school year, we can look backward, before 
we step forward. Few of us, I am sure, would be willing to state that our 
practices leave nothing to be desired. If we are not quite satisfied, we might 
ask ourselves questions such as these: To what extent have I adapted the 
curriculum to the needs of the pupils? Have I kept the major objectives of 
my subject in sight? Have I varied classroom practices sufficiently to avoid 
the rut of monotony? Have I planned lessons carefully? Have I been too 
brusque with pupils? Have I worked well with my colleagues? —H. L. H. 
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legislation to put into effect the Presi- 
dent’s program? 


St. Lawrence Segway or 
Giveaway? 


Digest of the Arguments 


The proposed St. Lawrence Seaway 
would open the Great Lakes to ocean 
shipping. Proponents argue that it 
would give the U. S. and Canada an ex- 
panded seacoast and enhance the “heart- 
land” of North America; that American 
business and agriculture would save 
millions in transportation costs; that in 
time of war shipping could be diverted 
from the Atlantic where it would be 
menaced by submarine attack; that 
power projects tied in with the seaway 
would provide cheap electric power; 
that the cost of the project would be 
paid for by tolls. 

Opponents argue that the proposed 
27-foot channel would limit the number 
of ships that could profitably use the 
seaway and that it would be ice-bound 
for several months each year; that the 
seaway would cripple the great Atlantic 
seaports; that in time of war a single 
bomb could disrupt the seaway and 
that the money should be spent on 
really useful projects; that hydroelectric 
development can be undertaken apart 
from the seaway; that the costs of the 
project are being underestimated. 


Aim 

To help students evaluate the argu- 
ments surrounding the proposal that 
the U. S. and Canada jointly finance the 
St. Lawrence Seaway project. 


Assignmeni 

In parallel columns, outline the argu- 
ments for and against the St. Lawrence 
Seaway project. Avoid use of the itali- 
cized summaries which precede each 
argument in the article. 


Discussion Questions 

1. It has been said that the St. Law- 
rence Seaway would give the United 
States a fourth coastline. How does the 
map on page 5 support this statement? 

2. Why should Americans living in 
regions other than the Northeast be in- 
terested in the proposed seaway? 

3. Which of the arguments in favor 
of the seaway impressed you most? 
Why? If you opposed the seaway, how 
would you meet such an argument? 

4. Canada has said that if Congress 
does not approve our nation’s taking 
part, it would build the seaway alone. 
Should we let Canada go it alone? De- 
fend your answer. 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 
February 3, 1954 


Foreign Affairs Article: India—A sur- 
vey of India’s problems today, India’s 
relations with East and West and argu- 
ments for and against India’s policy of 
neutralism in the “cold war.” 

National Affairs Article: Our Foreign 
Aid Program—Problems facing Uncle 
Sam around the world in building a de- 
fensive wall against possible Communist 
aggression, and what the aid program, 
both military and economic, means in 
terms of America’s budget. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Trade 
with Red China?—Should the United 
States revise its policy in dealing with 
those of our allies who trade with 
Communist China? A pro and con dis- 
cussion in which all sides of this vital 
problem are examined. 


Things to Do 


Organize a round-table discussion on 
the problem, “Should the U. S. join 
Canada in the St. Lawrence Seaway?” 
A student chairman can introduce the 
question and moderate the discussion. 
The experts should read one or more 
articles on the problem. After the ex- 
perts have had their say, the class can 
participate with questions or comments. 
The chairman should summarize. Two 
student secretaries can use the black- 
board to summarize the arguments as 
they unfold. 


References 

“National Security Interests in St. 
Lawrence Seaway,” U. S.-Dept. of State 
Bulletin, May 11, °53; also “Special 
Committee Report,” May 25, 53; “Sup- 
port for U. S. Participation,” June 
8, 53. 

“Water Pressures,” 
April 20, ’53. 


New Republic, 


Is My Home My Castle or a 
Listening Post? (p. 19) 

Aim 
To contrast freedom from unreason- 


able searches and seizures in our coun- 
try with Communist practices. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What do Americans mean when 
they say, “My home is my castle.” 

2. What evidence have we that the 
4th Amendment is respected in our 
country? How do Communists in coun- 
tries which they control regard the idea, 
“A man’s home is his castle”? 


Answers to the Semester Quiz 

I Picture Quiz: 1-Vijaya Lakshmi Pan- 
dit; 2-Georgi Malenkov; 3-Syngman Rhee; 
4-Mossadegh; 5-Riza Pahlevi; 6-Piltdown 
Man; 7-John F. Dulles; 8-William F. Dean; 
9-Henry C. Lodge, Jr.; 10-Charles E. Wil- 
son; 11-Oveta Culp Hobby; 12-Herbert 
Brownell; 13-Richard Nixon; 14-Earl War- 
ren; 15-Francisco Franco. 

Il. Reading a Map: 1-Karachi; 2-Bul- 
garia; 3-Caspian Sea; 4-northwest; 5-north; 
6-oil; 7-peninsula; 8-Egypt; 9-Albania; 10- 
Dardanelles; 11-Mediterranean Sea; 12- 
Soviet bloc; 13-about 500; 14-about 1200; 
15-about 125. 

IIL. Gathering Storms in Congress: 1- 
1954; 2-true; 3-Joseph Martin; 4-William 
F. Knowland; 5-Joseph McCarthy. 

IV. Reading Graphs: 1-T; 2-T; 3-T; 
4-F; 5-NS; 6-F; 7-NS; 8-T; 9-F; 10-T. 

V. Pressure Points Around the World: 
a-2; b-7; c-11; d-9; e-5; f-12; g-8; h-3; i-1; 
j-6. 

VI. Social Science Dictionary: a-4; b-2; 
c-1; d-3; e-1; f-1; g-3; h-3; i-2; j-4. 

VII. Pros and Cons: 1-Y; 2-N; 
4-Y; 5-Y; 6-N; 7-N; 8-Y; 9-N; 10-Y. 

VIII. Understanding a Cartoon: 1-S; 2- 
N; 3-S; 4-S; 5-N. 


3-Y; 


Answers to Quick Quiz, p. 14 
1. Big Four: Foreign ministers; France, 
Britain, Russia, U. S. 
2. Korea: (c). 
8. Atom: (b). 





TV Special 

On Sunday, January 24, from 4 to 6 
p.m., E.S.T. (NBC-TV), the Hallmark 
Hall of Fame will present Maurice 
Evans in the title role in Shakespeare’s 
Richard II. Sarah Churchill will play 
Richard’s queen. 

Evans is famed for his interpretation 
of Shakespearean roles. He revived 
Richard II in the American theatre in 
1937, when he brought it to Broadway 
for the first time in 60 years. He him- 
self adapted the play for the Hallmark 
TV performance, which will be the first 
appearance of Richard II on TV, 


Maurice Evans as Richard Il. 
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High Fashion in Paris 


See “France—Key tf : 
Europe’s Deadlock,” pp. 


(Cover story on p. 











URRY, hurry, hurry. .. . 

Now is the time to submit your 
best pictures to the 1954 Scholastic- 
Ansco Photography Awards. If you do 
not yet have a Rules Booklet, be sure 
to send for your copy. Address: Scholas- 
tic-Ansco Photography Awards, 33 
West 42 St., New York 36, New York. 

The deadline for national entries in 
the Photography Awards is March 15, 
1954. (Many regional competitions 
close in late January or February.) 

And remember—the Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography Awards is all yours! The 
competition is for students only, and 
there are separate cash awards for 
junior and senior high school students, 
as well as a scholarship open to seniors. 


Small Bulb—Big News 

The big news in flash photography 
is General Electric’s M-2 flashbulb. The 
M-2 is the world’s tiniest flashbulb. It 
is so small that a dozen may be carried 
in your shirt pocket or purse. GE’s M-2 
Hlashbulb will sell for an economical ten 
cents, and will be available in two or 
three months. 

The M-2 bulb is the length of a small 
Christmas tree bulb and about as wide 
as an ordinary lead pencil. The new 
bulbs will be sold in packages of four 
and in cartons of twelve. The carton 
corftaining twelve bulbs will be smaller 


than a pack of four of the “midget” 
bulbs which you may already know. 

The M-2 flashbulb is designed for all 
photographers but it will appeal par- 
ticularly to amateurs with box type 
cameras. It provides sufficient light for 
good black and white pictures up to 15 
feet when used with a five-inch reflec- 
tor. 

New, three-inch reflectors designed 
especially for the M-2 will soon be 
available and these reflectors will pro- 
vide good light at distances greater than 
15 feet. One advantage of the three 
inch reflector, according to General 
Electric, is that camerds can be made 
with a small reflector hinged to the 
camera so that when folded down it 
serves as a protective cover for the lens. 


Picture-Printing Poster 


A new Scholastic Magazines poster 
co-sponsored by the FR Corporation, 
makers of home developing kits and 
the FR enlarger, shows how to develop 
and print pictures in 14 simple steps. 
A limited number of posters are avail- 
able to camera clubs and photography 
classes free of charge. If you would like 
to receive a copy of this poster for your 
camera club or photography class, 
write: Photography Editor, Scholastic 
Magazines, 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, New York. 


This picture won two cash prizes in the 1953 Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards. 
It was taken with a flash bulb by Joe Flynn, of Helix High School, La Mesa, Calif. 
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“S” SAY WHAT 


EASE 

in. 

. and that’s what we mean! [his ltet- 

iers column, a regular feature, is open 

to opinion on any subject and criticism 

of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 

want to know what’s on your mind, 

Other readers do, too. Address Letters 

Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Say What You Please Fan 


Dear Editor: 

I enjoy Senior Scholastic very much, 
but the department I enjoy most is 
“Say What You Please.” This depart- 
ment gives a student a chance to see 
the views of other people his own age 
and a chance to express himself. 

I hope the magazine continues to 
serve students as well in the future. 

Leon Rafnson 
Minneota 
Minnesota 





A Correction 


Dear Editor: 

In the November 18 issue of Senior 
Scholastic (“Land-Hungry India,” page 
19), you have stated that there are 67 
head of cattle to the acre in India. This 
is an impossibility. Would you please 
correct this, as I am sure it must be 
a misprint. 


OUR FRONT COVER 


These gentlemen on stilts, believe it or not, 
wear them to work. They are shepherds from 
a region of southern France known as the 
Landes. This is a swampy area and the 
shepherds follow their flocks on stilts and 
use poles to guide them. In the photo they 
are visiting Paris and asking directions near 
the Eiffel tower.) 











J. S. Mitchell 
Cullowhee 


North Carolina Answers to last week's puzzle 


S|UIM Cc * 
TIRIA 


Pp 


(You are quite right. Thank you for 
calling this to our attention. The state- 
ment should read: 67 to every 100 
acres. We regret the omission of the 
proper land unit. It is still true, how- 
ever, that the concentration of cattle 
in India is higher than in any other 
country. These figures refer to culti- 
vated land. In Holland, an important 
dairy country, there are 38 cattle per 
one hundred acres of farm land; in the 
United States, 13. India has 180,000,- 
000 of the estimated 540,000,000 cattle 
in the world. The figures are based on 
Our India, by Minoo Masani, published 
by the Oxford University Press.—The 
Editors) 
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. Actress Lilli — 
. King of the Cowboys. 
2. Irish born Maureen 


. Actress Debra _____.. 
. Marries. 
. Definite article. 
. Not female. 
. Uncle; also a friend, a 
gossip. 
20. Brag. 


1. Singer Jane , 
. Exclamations used to at- 
tract one’s attention. 

. Dip, bai! 

. Mr. and — , 
5. Each (alsbr.). 

. Opera (abbr.). 

. Actress Rita ™ 

. Exclamation of wonder. 
. Sacred remains. 

. Cowboy actor Bob ” 
3. Movie starring Alan 


Lights! Camera! Action! 


By Joann E. Boyet, Gresham (Ore.) Union High School 


* Starred words refer to the movies. 
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. Perish. 


2. Left side (abbr.). 


. An explosive. 

. Chemical symbol for 
chlorine. 

. Health resort. 

. Mr. Crosby’s sidekick, 

. Come Back, Little —__. 


2. Adult female person. 


. Compass direction. 

. Cushion, 

. Unmarried (abbr.). 
. Actress in Mogambo. 


2. Georgia (abbr.). 
3. Dedication (abbr.). 


. Actor Scott 

. Prohibit. 

. Lose one’s footing. 

. Finish, 

— Lancaster. 

. Musical instruments be- 
longing to the wind 
family. 

. One of Walt Disney’s 
animal creations. 

. Not wide. 

. Dancer Gene 


Ladd. 


. Child. 

. Superlative suffix. 

. Exhausted. 

. Film Holiday. 
. Her. 

. Honest 
. Be-____. music. 

. The and the 


Lincoln. 


Beautiful. 


. Actor Rock : 

5. Actress Joan 
. Comics __—. and Lewis. 
. Patrice Munsel starred 


in 


I am, you , he is. 


. Sum up. 
2. Swedish actress Greta 


. Parisian designer Chris- 


tian 


. Vagrants. 

. Through. 

. Balance (abbr.), 

. Jane Wyman stars in 


Big. 


. Exist, 
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Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and statement by student that the puzzle is 
original and his own work. Keep a copy as puzzles cannot be returned. 
Give name, address, school, and grade. Address Puzzle Editor, Senior 
Scholastic, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. Answers Feb. 3rd issue. 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Bird Man 


Meet Robert P. Allen, who makes bird watching 
one of the most exciting jobs in the world 


IRD watching may sound like a gentee) sort of occupa- 

tion. Actually, it can get a man into some strange and 
even dangerous predicaments, according to Robert P. Allen, 
ornithologist for the National Audubon Society. 

Allen once masqueraded as a bull in a Texas cow pasture, 
in order to do a close up study of the whooping crane. 
At the other end of the line, seeking the nearly extinct bird’s 
northern hideaway, he almost lost his life in an Arctic lake. 
However, he still prefers his far-ranging field work to the 
necessary but less exciting research and writing that make 
up the rest of his job. , 

For several years Allen has been engaged in the Audubon 
Society's “threatened species” project—trying to find out all 
that can be learned about certain birds doomed to become 
extinct soon. 

Allen took to outdoor life early at the farm where he was 
raised near Williamsport, Penna. “As early as the age of ten,” 
he said, “it was nothing for my brother and me to track a 


bear through the snow.” 


“Studying Birds Was Much More Interesting” 

As a student, in high school and college, Allen rates him- 
self as “medium.” After a couple of years in college, he 
threw in the towel. “I was taking a course in biology, and 
all they could find for*us to do was to cut up frogs,” he said. 
“I found that studying birds on the campus was much more 
interesting.” 

So he left college and shipped as an ordinary seaman to 
“see the world and complete my education.” 

By 1930, he was sure of what he wanted to do. He wert 
to the Audubon Society in New York, talked to some of the 
people he had met through his interest in birds, and landed 
a job. His first work consisted of unscrambling, classifying, 
and assembling the society's vast collection of books and 
periodicals. 

However, within a year he got out into the field, which 
was what he had wanted to do. For about eight years he 
worked in the society’s bird sanctuaries in national parks, 
studying and tending the needs of protected birds. 

When World War II broke out, Allen was deep in the 
threatened species project, working on the roseate spoon- 
bill. (He later described his adventures with these birds in 
a book called The Flamebirds.) 

He dropped the project and signed up for the Army. 
Because of his experience as a seaman, he was assigned to 
an Army mineship. For three years he helped to lay defen- 
sive mines along our eastern coastlines. 

Back with the Audubon Society in 1945, he took up his 
studies of the whooping crane. He says the crane is our 


vw ve ye QUOTE OF THE WEEK 3 x 3% 


| could not become a Communist because | like to dream 
and to build and... cherish the freedom to make most of 
what my Maker endowed me with.—James McKinney, Chair- 
man, Board of Trustees, American School 


Allen D. Cruickshank photo from National Audubon Soc 


country’s “most majestic bird”—white, with black wingtips. 
standing six feet tall and with a wingspread of seven and a 
half feet. The whooping crane was dying out. Too many 
people wanted to shoot the giant birds as they flew from 
their winter headquarters in Louisiana and Texas to their 
undiscovered Arctic summer breeding grounds. 

From 1945 to 1948, Allen lived among the whooping 
cranes, skittish birds that stalk away at the sight of a human 
being. Allen observed that the cranes did not object to the 
cattle which grazed near them in the 47,000-acre Aransas 
refuge where they wintered near Austwell, Texas. So he 
rigged up a canvas bull, carried it on his shoulders, and 
peeped out through eye holes. 

Allen paraded the prairies in this disguise until a real bul! 
came along. The animal pawed the ground, snorted, and 
acted in a threatening manner while Allen trembled under 
the canvas. Other bulls took the same attitude, so Allen 
gave up the disguise. 

Before he had to retreat, however, he had watched the 
cranes in their nuptial dances—weird, ballet-like perform 
ances in which the huge feathered animals jumped in unison 
four feet off the ground, spread their canopy-like wings, and 
bowed to each other in stately cadence. 


“It Was an Interesting Season” 


It remained to find the cranes in their summer retreat in 
the Arctic. Allen flew to the Arctic twice in a light two 
engine seaplane, scouring the areas in the Athabasca Delta, 
the Great Slave Lake, the valley and delta of the Mackenzie 
River, and the Yukon Territory’s Old Crow Flats. He also 
scrutinized the Arctic coastline from Point Barrow near the 
northern tip of Alaska on the west, to Bathurst Inlet on the 
coast of New Brunswick. He never found the cranes. 

On the last day of his second trip in the fall of 194% 
Allen and his companion, Robert Smith of the United State: 
Fish and Wildlife Service, started to fly out of Coronation 
Gulf in northern Canada. A storm closed in, and they had 
to alight on a lake. For forty-eight hours the storm raged. 
For sixteen hours the two men stood shoulder-high in the 
water, clinging to the Widgin—their only means: of escape— 
to keep it from being dashed to pieces on the shore. Their 
supplies almost gone, they subsisted: on tea and some trout 
they caught. 

“It was an interesting season,” Allen said. 

With the field work finished, he had to write his report 
the final word on the whooping crane. 

Now Allen is hard at work studying the flamingo, the 


beautiful, long-legged pink bird, also threatened with ex- 


tinction. We'll be hearing from him. —Rosert PoTeETE 
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St. Lawrence Seaway or Giveaway? 


A pro and con discussion: Should Congress ‘ 
authorize the St. Lawrence Seaway now? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


Follow the St. Lawrence River westward with your pencil 
on the map below. You can trace a 2,347-mile route from 
the Atlantic Ocean through the Great Lakes to distant Du- 
luth in Minnesota. e 

Most of that pencilled route can be navigated by cargo 
vessels. Ocean-going freighters steam up the St. Lawrence 
as far as Montreal. Lake steamers laden with ore and grain 
ply the Great Lakes, crossing from one to another by a 
system of locks and canals. Between Montreal and Lake 
Ontario, however, there is a 118-mile stretch with many 
rapids and islands. This is not navigable by ships. 

Part of this 118-mile stretch lies between the U. S. and 
Canada. For more than half a century the two countries 
have thought of a canal and locks to by-pass this stretch 
and open the Great Lakes to ocean shipping from all the 
ports of the world—a St. Lawrence Seaway. 

The Seaway project has been favored by every U. S. Presi- 


YES! 


products. 
1. The Seaway would open a vast 


country, 85 per cent of the automobiles, 
much of the grain and other agricultural 


dent since Woodrow Wilson. However, U. S. participation 
has never been approved by Congress. And it is Congress 
that would have to vote our share of the money. 

During all these years, Canada has grown restless. If the 
U. S. refuses to join her in building the Seaway, she plans to 
start on it alone this summer. 

The Senate of the Eighty-third Congress is now prepared 
to discuss the Seaway again. The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee has approved a bill authorizing the project. 

Part of the path has been cleared by a recent Executive 
Order of President Eisenhower. This order permits New 
York State to work with Canada’s Province of Ontario in 
developing a St. Lawrence hydroelectric power project. 

Three private companies are suing the U. S. to keep New 
York from participating. There should be an early decision 
on their claims. 

However, the canal feature of the Seaway is still to be 
decided. Should Congress authorize the Seaway now or let 


Canada go it alone? 


least 27 feet deep throughout. That 
would allow 75 per cent of our ships to 
use the Seaway, although some could 
not carry full loads. True, the Seaway 


The Seaway would give Canada and 
the United States a combined new “sea- 
coast” more than 8,000 miles long. It 
would free a landlocked empire for 
commerce overseas. 

It is planned to make the Seaway at 


new area to ocean traffic, 


The basin drained by the St. Law- 
rence and the Great Lakes is the “heart- 
land” of North America. It accounts for 
70 per cent of the steel produced in our 
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The heavy black line shows the route of the proposed St. Lawrence Seaway. Numbers 
stand for: (1) MacArthur Lock and St. Mary’s River; (2) Welland Canal; (3) Inter- 
national Locks; (4) Soulanges Locks; (5) Lachine Locks. For 1,200 miles, from 
Lake Superior to International Locks, tho Seaway is complete except for dredg- 
ing a few channels. Another 1,000 miles from Lachine to Atlantic is also com- 
plete. Still to be built is a 118-mile link between numbers 3 and 4 on the map. 
River here is now too shallow for ships and parts of the locks must als> be built. 


would be frozen over part of the year, 
as the Great Lakes are now. But even 
with that handicap the Great Lakes now 
handle more traffic annually than the 
Panama and Suez Canals combined. 


2. The Seaway would provide more 
economical transportation for this great 
heartland. 

By using the Seaway instead of rail- 
roads, trucks, and other forms of trans- 
portation, American business and agri- 
culture would save at least $30,000,000 
a year. 

The Seaway is vitally important to 
our steel industry. For the past 60 years 
most of our iron ore has come from the 
fabulous Mesabi Range in Minnesota. 
But this supply of high-grade ore is run- 
ning out. Luckily, new sources of high- 
grade iron ore have been found in La- 
brador. The Seaway would be ideal for 
carrying that ore to the great steel- 
making centers around the Great Lakes. 

Some opponents of the Seaway fear 
its economic effects on railroads and 
East Coast ports. They are short-sighted. 
The railroads once worried about the 
Panama Canal, too, but the Canal did 
no harm in the long run. It expanded 
our economy. The Seaway, too, would 
expand our economy. Eventually every- 
one would benefit. 
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He Just Keeps Rolling Along 
“Canada will build it alone,”’ says one side. ‘‘Let her,’ says the other. 


3. The Seaway would be a boon for 
national defense. 


Practically all our military officials 
favor the Seaway. It would provide an 
alternate route that would take the 
strain off our railroads in case of war. 
[t could divert shipping from the Atlan- 
tic where submarines might be active. 

President Eisenhower, in his address 
before the Canadian House of Com- 
mons last November 14, said: “Joint de- 
velopment and use of the St. Lawrence- 
Great Lakes Waterway is inevitable.... 
{ consider this measure a vital addition 
to our economic and national security. 

. . My principal security advisers, the 
National Security Council, favor the 
indertaking for national defense rea- 
sons. The Cabinet favors it on both 
ecurity and economic grounds.” 


4. The Seaway would give us cheap 
electric power. 

The power projects tied up with the 
Seaway would provide electricity where 
it is desperately needed. In the north- 
eastern United States and adjoining 
areas of Canada, power is now scarce 
and expensive. If we had to step up our 
defense program we might find our- 
selves critically short of power. Further, 
this hydroelectric power could be sold 
for half the cost of power produced by 
steam plants. 


5. The Seaway would pay for itself. 
In 1951 the U. S. Corps of Engineers 
estimated that the Seaway would cost 
$818,000,000. The U. S. would pay two- 
thirds of that amount. Canada would 
pay only one-third, for she has already 


completed several dams, canals, and 
locks along the route. 

Our investment would be paid off in 
50 years by profits from power produc- 
tion and by ship tolls. Besides, if Can- 
ada builds the Seaway alone, U. S. ships 
would have to pay tolls to Canada to 
use the Seaway. In fact, Canada could 
discriminate against U. S. ships by mak- 
ing them pay higher tolls if she wished. 


1. The Seaway would do little good 
and is really unnecessary. 

The area that would be served by the 
Seaway is called North America’s “heart- 
land.” And with good reason. Yet this 
area has flourished without a Seaway. 
Is there any reason to think it will not 
keep on growing? 

Even the most eloquent advocates of 
the Seaway admit that only 75 per cent 
of our ships could use it profitably. 
Furthermore, the 27-foot channel would 
permit most of these vessels to sail up 
the Seaway only if they were no more 
than 60 per cent loaded. Such a load 
would not be enough to make a trip 
pay. Therefore, the Seaway would be 
of value chiefly to foreign ships of small 
tonnage. These vessels are already com- 
peting unfairly with American ships. 

Besides, the Seaway might better be 
called an “Iceway.” It will be useless 
during the winter months. 


2. The Seaway proposal is economi- 
cally unsound. 

It is true that the high-grade iron 
ores in the Mesabi Range will soon be 


running out. But the Mesabi Range still 
has billions of tons of low-grade ore. 
Ways of refining these ores cheaply are 
being studied, but are not yet fully 
worked out. Wouldn't the Federal Gov- 
ernment be better off spending its 
money on research, than on a Seaway 
to bring ore from a new source? 

As for other possible cargoes, the net 
result of the Seaway would be to cripple 
other regions of the United States. The 
railroads and all the big port cities on 
the Eastern Seaboard—New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Or- 
leans—all oppose the Seaway. They fear 
it would divert a large part of their 
traffic and make depressed areas of 
flourishing cities. 


3. The Seaway would be worthless in 
war because of its vulnerability. 


What could be a better target for an 
enemy than the 118 miles of proposed 
canals and locks? One well-placed bomb 
could wreck the entire system. The 
transportation of the whole area would 
be dislocated. 

Would it not be better to spend the 
money and materials on something 


really useful? 


4. The Seaway is not needed for elec- 
tric power purposes. 


It is questionable whether the North- 
east requires as much new power as 
the Seaway’s advocates say it does. 
What’s more, the electricity produced 
by the St. Lawrence project would cost 
much more than is now estimated. We 
might better build new steam plants 
and use our ample supplies of coal. 

Fven if we concede that the hydro- 
electric development on the St. Law- 
rence is desirable, is there any reason 
why it could not be undertaken sepa- 
rate from the navigation proposal? The 
Federal Government has already given 
New York State a green light on St. 
Lawrence power. Why is it necessary 
to do anything more? 


5. The Seaway plan would be an ex- 
pensive boondoggle. 

Government officials always under- 
estimate the cost of new projects. The 
Panama Canal, for example, cost con- 
siderably more than the original esti- 
mate before it was completed. The St. 
Lawrence Seaway would be no excep- 
tion to the rule. Some experts estimate 
that the cost would run way over the 
$818,000,000 figure. 

Furthermore, all the port cities on 
the Great Lakes would have to spend 
millions to deepen their harbors for use 
by larger vessels. 

With a foot in the door, proponents 
of the project would eventually ask for 
a deeper, more costly 35-foot channel. 
This, it has been estimated, would cost 
an extra $1,000,000,000. 
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Leaning Tower of Paris 


EVER heard of Rene Coty, the new 

President of France? Don't you feel 

embarrassed about it. Neither did 99 
per cent of the French people. 

Oddly enough, it is because Monsieur 
Coty was so little known that he won 
the presidency of France. To under- 
stand this, we have to understand 
French politics and, especially, the 
French temperament. 

In the United States (with a popula- 
tion nearly four times that of France), 
a President is elected in one day. 

In efficient Switzerland, it, was done 
last month in ten minutes flat! 

But in France, it took fully seven 
days. 

Was it because the Presidency is a 
powerful office in France? You couldn't 
be more wrong. 

The French—known for their sense of 
humor and a sort of democratic disre- 
spect for pomp and ceremony—have 
described the Presidency as “a useless 
machine which costs money but pro- 
duces nothing.” 

Under the French constitution, the 
President is a glorified figurehead. Like 
the British monarch, his powers are lim- 
ited. The real executive burden is on 
the shoulders of the Premier. The 
President’s only important power lies in 
the right to nominate new Premiers for 
approval—or rejection—by the National 
Assembly (lower house of the French 
parliament). 

Otherwise, being President of France 
is a purely decorative job. He greets 
ambassadors, lays cornerstones, opens 
art exhibits, has his picture taken with 
visiting foreign dignitaries, and—inevi- 
tably—kisses prize-winning babies. 

For this he receives the equivalent 


FRANCE... 
Key to 
Europe’s Deadlock 


of $11,450 a year—with no expense al- 
lowance. All the elaborate entertaining 
he is obliged to do has to come out of 
his own pocket. 


Voting Marathon 


Because the powers are small and 
the pay even smaller, few distinguished 
French politicians have sought the 
office. 

The President serves for seven years, 
and may be re-elected only once. 

The election of the President is not 
done by the people, but by the French 
Parliament. The two houses of Parlia- 
ment—the National Assembly and the 
Council of the Republic (the Senate) — 
meet for that purpose in joint session 
at the ornate Versailles Palace on the 
outskirts of Paris. 

The law provides that the President 
shall be elected “without any debate, by 
secret ballot, roll call, and an absolute 
majority of votes cast.” 

The present Parliament consists of 
947 members—627 in the Assembly and 
320 in the Council. Hence, 474 votes 
constituted a majority. 

Never before in French history did it 
require more than two ballots in Par- 
liament to elect a President. But in the 
election last month, it took 13 ballots. 
The election lasted seven days—from 
December 17 to December 23. It be- 
came known in the French press as the 
“Versailles Marathon.” 

The Chief Clerk of Parliament, who 
had to read the roll-call—947 names 13 
times—was taken to the hospital with 
laryngitis! 

The winner, Rene Coty, a 71-year-old 
Senator from Le Havre, was a com- 
plete dark horse, practically unknown 
to the general public. A member of a 
small, moderately conservative group, 
Monsieur Coty’s role in Parliament has 
been inconspicuous. 

The President-elect was to be sworn 
in on Januar’ 16 and assume office the 


next day. Modestly, he attributed his 
victory to Pere Noel (“Father Christ- 
mas”). It was because the weary mem- 
bers of Parliament were eager to get 
home to their families by Christmas, 
said Monsieur Coty, that they finally 
agreed to make him President. 

Why had there been such a long- 
drawn-out battle over the Presidency? 

There are two reasons: First—too 
many political parties; Second — the 
sharp dispute over the European De- 
fense Community (EDC) treaty. The 
Presidential contest became, in effect, 
a test of strength between the support- 
ers and oppongnts of EDC. 

Let us look into these reasons more 
fully. 


Political Set-Up 


France is a political merry-go-round, 
with Cabinet replacing Cabinet in diz- 
zying succession. There is a fictitious 
story making the rounds in Paris these 
days about a French politician who fell 
asleep during a debate in Parliament. 
When he woke up he discovered that 
during his brief nap he had been twice 
elected Premier and twice defeated. 

Robert Schuman, an _ outstanding 
French statesman, once summed up his 
country’s politics in these words: 
“Franco-American relations are good. 
Franco-British relations are fine. Franco- 
German relations are improving. It is 
only,” he added with a sigh, “Franco- 
French relations that are bad.” 

That is perhaps the core of France’s 
troubles. The French don’t get along 
with each other politically. They are di- 
vided into a dozen parties, pulling in a 
dozen different directions. 

For more than five weeks last sum- 
mer—from May 21 to June 30—France 
was an “orphaned” nation, a country 
without a government. This was by no 
means a novel experience for the 
French. 


In France (a saying goes), if you 





don’t like the government, you wait a 
minute. That’s an exaggeration, but only 
a slight one. Actually, the average life 
of French governments since World 
War II has been barely six months. 

The government of Premier Joseph 
Laniel is the eighteenth since the lib- 
eration of France! 

How long it will stay in office is any- 
body’s guess. On January 6, the Laniel 
Cabinet received a vote of confidence 
from the National Assembly. The depu- 
ties voted 319 to 249 to keep the shaky 
government alive, at least until after 
the Big Four Foreign Ministers meeting 
in Berlin, scheduled to open January 25. 

It may not matter much to the world 
if there is a government crisis in, say, 
El Salvador. But a political upset in 
France is a cause for concern to all free 
nations. 

For France is one of the Big Five, a 
permanent member of the United Na- 
tions Security Council, a major world 
power. She is the cornerstone in West- 
ern Europe’s defense wall against 
Communist aggression. She is the key 
partner in the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, in the Schuman Plan which 
merges West Europe’s coal and stee! re- 
sources, and in the proposed European 
Defense Community. 

The hopes for European unification 
hinge on the support of the French. As 
France goes, so is likely to go the fate 
f Europe. 


Rule by Coalition 


A country of 43,000,000 people, with 
in area almost the size of Texas, France 
is located in the most strategic sector of 
the “co'd war” front. 

What are the reasons for France’s 
political instability? Why do French 
Cabinets have such a high death rate? 

The answer lies squarely in the 
French political set-up and in France’s 
Constitution. There are no fewer than 
twelve political parties represented in 
the National Assembly. By contrast, in 
the United States we have basically a 
two-party system. In Britain—even if 
me includes the weak Liberal group— 
there are still only three parties. 

Many of the French people are un- 
happy about this multiple party system. 
But they believe it is infinitely better 
to have too many parties than a one- 
party system like that in Communist 
Russia and the Soviet satellite countries. 

The present political picture in 
France has been described as “hexago- 
nal”—six-sided. In the last election to 
the National Assembly, held on June 
17, 1951, nearly all the votes went to 
six political groups. Of the 627 seats in 
the Assembly, the “Rally of the French 
People,” led by General Charles 
de Gaulle, won 117 seats; the Socialists, 
i05; the Communists, 97; the Popular 
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Rene Coty, the new President of France. 


Republicans, 85; the Radical Socialists, 
68; and the Independent Republicans, 
46. The remaining seats wefe scattered 
among a half dozen smaller political 
groups. 

To form a Cabinet, at least 314 votes 
—an absolute majority—are needed in 
the Assembly. For under the French 
constitution, the Cabinet is responsible 
to the Assembly. The National Assem- 
bly holds practically all the power in 
the Republic. The Council of the Re- 
public (the upper house of Parliament) 
has only slight powers. 

No Cabinet can survive unless it has 
the support of a majority of deputies in 
the Assembly. If the Assembly refuses 
to give the Premier and his Cabinet a 
vote of confidence, they must resign. 

But, as you will note in the tabulation 
above, no one of the six major parties 
holds anywhere near a majority of seats 
in the Assembly. For this reason the 
only government now possible in France 
is a “coalition” government—a combina- 
tion or alliance of several parties which 
jointly control a majority vote in the 
Assembly. In fact, all French govern- 
ments since World War II have been 
coalitions. 

To stay in power, the coalition gov- 
ernment must work out a program ac- 
ceptable to all the parties in the coali- 
tion. This means that the parties in the 
cabinet must make compromises. 

Such a political truce usually lasts 
until an issue comes up on which there 
is no common agreement. Some party 
in the coalition then withdraws its sup- 
port in the Assembly. The Cabinet goes 
down in defeat. A new re-shuffling of 
political parties then takes place. 

Such are the political facts of life in 
France. Bearing them in mind, let us 
examine French politics today. 

To understand the political groupings 


that divide France today, one must look 
behind the party labels. The various 
political parties fall into three broad 
classifications—the Left, the Right, and 
the Center. - 


Political Line-Up 


On the left is the Communist party. 
For many years after the war, it was 
the strongest single party in France. 

In the 1951 national election, the 
Communists fell back to third place in 
the Assembly line-up. But they still 
polled about a fourth of the total num- 
ber of ballots cast. 

As in all other countries, the Commu- 
nists in France take their orders from 
Moscow. They would like to turn 
France into a Soviet satellite country. 
Consequently, they are opposed to 
NATO, the Schuman Plan, the Euro- 
pean Army—to anything that would 
strengthen the Western democracies 
against Communist aggression. 

On the right are the followers of 
General Charles de Gaulle (who led the 
Fighting French forces after the fall of 
France in 1940). In April, 1947, he 
organized his own party, the “Rally of 
the French People.” It rose to become 
the strongest political organization in 
France. 

However, in May 1953, the general 
disbanded his party. The Gaullists 
formed two new organizations—the “Re- 
publican Union for Social Action,” 
which controls 79 seats in the National 
Assembly; and the “Republican Social 
Action,” which holds 34 seats. 

The Gaullists are opposed to the 
present French Constitution, which pro- 
vides for a strong parliament and a 
weak President. They favor outlawing 
the Communists. They would also like 
to see France have a bigger voice in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(the 14-nation Western defense alli- 
ance). Finally, the Gaullists are against 
the re-arming of Germany to any de- 
gree or for any purpose. 

This brings us to the last grouping 
in the -French political rainbow—the 
Center. This group is a loose alliance 
composed largely of moderate, middle- 
of-the-road parties. Included in it from 
time to time are: (a) the Popular Re- 
publican Movement-—a liberal Catholic 
organization; (b) the Socialist party, 
which advocates democratic socialism; 
(c) the Radical Socialists who, despite 
their name, are neither radical nor So- 
cialist, but moderately conservative; and 
(d) the Independent Republicans, who 
are somewhat right of center. 

These parties together control a slim 
and unsteady majority in the National 
Assembly. All French cabinets since 
1946 have been formed by some combi- 
nation of this grouping. 

Since 1952 there has been a slight 
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Why France Is So Important to the Western Alliance 


shift to the right. The Socialists have 
for the most part backed the coalition 
Cabinets but refused to participate in 
them. On the other hand, some uv the 
Gaullists decided in June, 1953, to ac- 
cept posts in the Cabinet formed by 
Joseph Laniel. 


European Defense Community 


So much for the political groupings 
in France. Over and above them—cross- 
ing party lines—is the sharp division in 
France about the European Defense 
Community treaty. 

The EDC treaty ealls for the creation 
of a combined European Army, consist- 
ing of troops from France, West Ger- 
many, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg. These troops would 
serve under one flag, wear identical uni- 
forms, and use identical weapons. The 
European Army would be under the 
command of NATO, to which the six 
EDC countries (except West Germany) 
belong. 

The EDC treaty was signed in May, 
1952. But before it can come into effect 
the treaty must be ratified by the six 
participating countries. , 

So far, only West Germany has ap- 
proved it. The French—who originally 
proposed the EDC plan—have delayed 
ratification. 

This delay is causing grave concern 
in the United States. Our experts be- 
lieve that German troops are indispen- 


sable to the defense of Western Europe. 
But as long as there is no European 
Army, West Germany remains dis- 
armed. 

Last month, U. S. Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles issued a stern warn- 
ing to the French. Continued delay in 
approving the EDC treaty, he said, 
would “compel an agonizing reappraisal 
of basic U. S. policies.” 

Observers interpreted this warning 
to mean that the United States may de- 
cide either (a) to permit West Germany 
to form a national army, or (b) to slash 
further aid to Western Europe. 

Congress has already ruled that half 
the funds provided for U. S. military 
aid to Europe this year cannot be spent 
unless EDC is created. 


For and Against EDC 


Why are many of the French op- 
posed te ED¢? Chiefly because they are 
wary of re-arming the Germans—even 
for service in the European Army. They 
point to the fact that three times within 
the past 84 years France has been in- 
vaded by her German neighbors. There 
is hardly a French family which has not 
lost a member in war with Germany. 
They also fear that the Germans might 
dominate a unified European Army. As 
one EDC opponent put it, “Before we 
climb into the cage with the German 
tiger, we want to be sure that we won’t 
be eaten.” 
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Supporters of EDC in France point 
out that the immediate threat to their 
country’s security is not Germany but 
Soviet imperialism. They are confident 
that the French Parliament will approve 
the EDC treaty when it comes up for 
debate in the next few weeks. 


Problems Home and Abroad 


The EDC is not the only pressing 
problem confronting the French. At 
home, there is the headache of inflation 
~—skyrocketing prices. The cost of living 
has jumped nearly 50 per cent since 
1949. But wages have not risen corre- 
spondingly. As a result, there are con- 
stant waves of strikes. Last August, 
France was paralyzed by a nationwide 
strike of government workers. 

Industrial production in France to- 
day is 45 per cent above the 1938 level. 
But tax rates are among the highest in 
the world, France’s total tax burden, na- 
tional and local, amounts to 43 per cent 
of the French national income (com- 
pared with 29 per cent in the U. S., and 
39 per cent in Britain). 

Then there are the troubles overseas. 
Across the Mediterranean, in the French 
North African protectorates of Tunisia 
and Morocco, a steadily mounting na- 
tionalist movement is clamoring for 
greater self-rule. There has been an 
ominous quiet in recent months, but 
new outbreaks of violence may erupt. 

More serious is the situation in Indo- 
China. This’ is France’s own “Korea.” 
Since 1946, the French and native 
troops have been fighting to defend this 
area from Communist aggression. This 
“little war” has cost the French some 
75,000 casualties and four billion dol- 
lars. 

Indo-China, which borders Commu- 
nist China on the north, is a former 
French colony. After World War II, it 
was divided into three states—Viet Nam. 
and the kingdoms of Laos and Cam- 
bodia. Though these states remain un- 
der French protection, they have been 
granted a large measure of independ- 
ence. 

For the past seven years, the Viet 
Nam government has been under attack 
from Communist rebel forces, led by 
Ho Chi Minh. These Red guerrillas at 
present control more than a third of 
Viet Nam. 

Late last month, the Reds succeeded 
in cutting Indo-China in two with a sur- 
prise drive across its waist. As a military 
move this thrust had little significance. 
But concern was expressed that the 
Communists may be planning to enlarge 
the war in Indo-China. 

The French have plenty of problems. 
But these problems can be solved only 
by the French themselves. France's 
friends abroad can help by being pa- 
tient and understanding. 





‘State of the Union”’ 


Highlights from President Eisenhower's Message to Congress 


Dwight D. Eisenhower, 34th 
President of the United States, 
rostrum of the House of 
Representatives and delivered his sec- 
md State of the Union Message to 
Congress. The Senate and House were 
sitting in joint session. Foreign diplo- 
mats and dignitaries crowded the floor 
ind the galleries. A battery of TV cam- 
eras and microphones flashed the Presi- 
lent’s message around the world. 

With reassuring words, the President 
‘ummed up his first year in office, a 
vear that had been “the most prosper- 
ous” in our history. The fighting in 
Korea had ceased; the nation’s economy 
was at an all-time high; our military 
strength was increasing day by day. 

“Slowly, but surely,” Mr. Eisenhower 
said, “the free world gathers strength. 
Meanwhile, from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, there are signs that tyranny is in 
trouble. . . . That precious intangible, 
the initiative, is becoming ours... . As 
a major theme for American policy dur- 
ing the coming year, let our joint deter- 
mination be to hold this new initiative 
ind to use it.” 


GS Deiaie after noon on January 7, 


mounted the 





NOXIOUS WEEDS — 
TIME FOR ME TO USE 
A SHARP BLADE!/ 


Adapted from cartoon by Berdanier in Brooklyn Eagle 


New Tool for Weeding Out Traitors 
*resident proposed that Communists convicted in the future 
of conspiring to overthrow Government lose citizenship. 


The President then charted the 
course he proposed to follow. 

“We shall use this initiative,” Mr. 
Eisenhower said, “to promote three 
broad purposes: first, to protect the 
freedom of our people; second, to main- 
tain a strong, growing economy; third, 
to concern ourselves with the human 
problems of the individual citizen.” 

The President had two surprises in 
his message: ‘1) He proposed that the 
Constitution be amended to permit 18- 
year-olds to vote. (2) He recommended 
that Communists convicted of conspir- 
ing to advocate the overthrow of our 
government be deprived of citizenship. 

Some highlights from President Eisen- 
hower’s message: 


Foreign Affairs ' 

“American freedom,” said the Presi- 
dent, “is interlocked with the freedom 
of other people.” In the unity of the 
free world lies our best chance to 
overcome the threat of Communist ag- 
gression without war. He spelled out 
our program as follows: 

Far East—(1) Our mutual security 
pact with Korea soon will go to the 
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Senate for ratification. (2) We shall hold 
on to our bases in Okinawa indefinitely. 
(3) Congress will be asked to continue 
assistance to the French in their fight 
against communism in Indo-China. (4) 
We shall continue military and eco- 
nomic aid to the Nationalist Govern- 
ment of China under Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

Europe—The North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization remains the firm founda- 
tion of our policy in Western Europe. 
Vital to a free Europe, is the European 
Defense Community. And France and 
Western Germany must both be a part 
of EDC. (See “France—Key to Europe’s 
Deadlock,” pp. 7-9.) 

United Nations—The U. N. “means 
much to the United States... . It is 
the only real world forum. . . . It is a 
place where the nations of the world 

can, if they have the will, take collec- 
tive action for peace and justice. 

The United Nations deserves our con- 
tinued support.” 


Foreign Assistance and Trade 
Military and technical assistance to 
friendly allies must be continued. How- 
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Adapted from cartoon in Cleveland Plain Dealer 


Old Enough to Fight, Old Enough to Vote 
“| urge Congress to propose to states a Constitutional amend- 
ment permitting citizens to vote when they reach age of 18.” 





ever, economic assistance can be re- 
duced, except in Korea and other critt- 
cal places. 

The President asked for a “healthier 
and fairer” system of trade and pay- 
ments within the free world. Detailed 
recommendations on this point would 
be submitted to Congress later. 


National Defense 


Our stockpile of nuclear weapons 
continues to grow. The President served 
notice that he would not hesitate to 
use these weapons—“if they are needed 
to preserve our freedom.” He urged 
Congress to permit our allies to share 
with us “certain knowledge of the 
tactical use of our nuclear weapons.” 
In the future, he made it plain, we 
would rely on increased atomic fire- 
power and less on foot soldiers. Thus 
he spelled out the reasoning behind the 
“New Look” defense program. This in- 
volves cuts in Army strength and a 
buildup of Air Force striking power. 

On the question of Universal Military 
Training, the President did not com- 
ment on the proposals of the National 
Security Training Commission. He did, 
however, say that measures to correct 
weaknesses in our Reserve system would 
be submitted later. (See p. 12.) 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


Both Canada and the United States 
need the Seaway for securit? as well 
as economic reasons. The President 
asked Congress promptly to approve 
our share of the funds. (See “St. Law- 
rence Seaway or Giveaway?” pp. 5-6.) 


Internal Security 


“The subversive character of the 
Communist party in the United States,” 
Mr. Eisenhower said, “has been clearly 
demonstrated in many ways... When 
a citizen knowingly participates in the 
Communist conspiracy he no longer 
holds allegiance to the United States.” 
The President asked that Communists 
convicted in future of conspiracy to ad- 
vocate the overthrow of our Govern- 
ment be stripped of their citizenship. 
This would permit deportation of for- 
eign-born Communists. A bill carrying 
out the President’s proposal was imme- 
diately afterward introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Margaret Chase 
Smith (Rep., Maine). 


Vote for 18-Year-Olds 


“For years,” said the President, “our 
citizens between the ages of 18 and 
21 have, in time of peril, been sum- 
moned to fight for America. They 
should participate in the political proc- 
ess that produces this fateful summons. 
I urge Congress to propose to the states 
a Constitutional amendment permitting 
citizens to vote when they reach the 
age of 18.” 





Source: Deporiment of Commerce and Federal Reserve Boord 





“The American econo- 
my,” said the President, 
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the world.” Chart shows 
where our economy stood 
in 1941, at the beginning 
of a war; in 1947, when 
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wartime to peacetime; to- 
day, when we are again 
changing from wartime to 
peacetime. 
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We set an economic rec- 
ord in 1953. We produced 
the greatest volume of 





goods and services (the 
market value of these two 
equals the gross national 
product). We had the high- 
est employment and larg- 
est personal income. We 
built more than a million 
new non-farm homes. Our 
steel industry set a new 
world production record. 
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A number of bills to permit 18-year- 
olds to vote, including one by Senate 
Majority Leader William F. Knowland, 
were introduced immediately after the 
President’s address. 

Voting qualifications are set by the 
states. The Constitution does not define 
them. Georgia has permitted 18-year- 
olds to vote since 1944. However, a 
Constitutional Amendment, if passed 
by a two-thirds majority of both houses 
of Congress, and approved by three- 
fourths of the states, would give 18- 
year-olds the right to vote on a national 
basis. 

In, an Institute of Student Opinion 
poll, conducted by Scholastic Maga- 
zines in 1947, 51 per cent of high 
school boys favored lowering the voting 
age to 18. The proposal was favored 
by only 47 per cent of high school girls. 

The President urged statehood for 
Hawaii. He also asked national suffrage 
and home rule for the voteless citizens 
of the District of Columbia. 


Budget and Taxes 


In the present fiscal year, there was 
a $7,000,000,000 reduction in spend- 
ing. For the next fiscal year (which 
begins in July), there would be a re- 
duction of $5,000,000,000. This would 
move the budget closer to a balance, 
but there would still be a deficit. The 
President proposed that the national 
debt limit be raised, which is now fixed 
at $275,000,000,000. He also asked that 
the cogporation income tax, scheduled 
to drop to 47 per cent April 1, be kept 
at 52 per ggnt for another year. 

(Details of the President's tax pro- 
gram will be given in his Budget 


Wide World photo 


Message, January 21. Highlights of the 
President's proposals on agriculture and 
labor were given January 11. See page 
12, this issue.) 


Natural Resources and Highways 


The President said he would recom- 
mend legislation for soil conservation 
and upstream flood prevention. This 
would do more good, in the long run, 
than giant dams and is less expensive. 

The Federal gasoline tax, used for 
highway aid, should be continued at 
two cents a gallon.-This would require 
cancellation of a one-half cent decrease 
scheduled to go into effect April 1. 


Postal Rate Increases 


Congress was asked to approve a 
postal bill now pending in the House, 
which increases certain postal rates. 
The President also asked Congress to 
create a commission which would set 
postal rates in the future. 


Education 


We are not training teachers or 
building schools fast enough to keep 
up with our population increase. Educa- 
tion, the President said, is a state and 
local responsibility. However, the 
Federal Government should be ready 
to help where states could not provide 
enough teachers or schools. 

Republicans generally praised the 
President’s message. Democratic lead- 
ers took a wait-and-see attitude. How- 
ever, the proposals to raise the debt 
ceiling and continue certain taxes 
seemed headed for trouble from both 
parties. 





New Proposals for Reserves 


UMT may be put on the shelf 
for a while—at least until April 1. 

President Eisenhower has asked 
the Department of Defense to work 
out a new military Reserve program 
by that date. Meanwhile action on 
Universal Military Training will be 
held up. (See Senior Scholastic, Jan. 
13, 1954, issue. ) 

This is the situation: 

Under the present law all physi- 
cally fit men between the ages of 19 
and 26 are subject to the draft. If a 
man is drafted he serves on active 
duty for two years. He then enters 
the Reserves for six years. For the 
first three years he is in the Active 
Reserves. For the next three years 


he enters the Inactive Reserves. 


In the event of an emergency a 
man in the Active Reserves may be 
recalled to immediate duty. A man 
in the Inactive Reserves may be re- 
called only if he has a critically 


needed skill or the Selective Serv- 
ice manpower pool has been used 
up. 

In the opinion of some officials, our 
present Reserve system is incap- 
able of meeting the needs of a na- 
tional emergency. Last summer the 
President asked Arthur S. Flemming, 
director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, to name a special Com- 
mittee on Manpower Resources to 
study the situation. Last week the 
committee made its report. 

Mr. Eisenhower agreed with the 
committee. 

Highlights of the committee's re- 
port follow: 

1. New weapons and new tech- 
niques take the emphasis off sheer 
numbers of men. They put the em- 
phasis on special aptitudes and tech- 
nical skills. 

2. Men who have such skills (ma- 
chinists, tool and die makers, mill- 
wrights, etc.) are also needed in 
civilian activities which back up the 
Armed Forces. Therefore some way 
must be found of distributing such 
men fairly between the Armed 
Forces and civilian activities. This 
can best be done by building a high- 
ly trained Reserve force. 

38. The Department of Defense 
should estimate its future Reserve 


requirements, just as it estimates its 
annual manpower requirements. 
These show, for example, that 3,030,- 
000 men will be in active military 
service in 1960. 

4. The present Reserve system 
should be abandoned. Two new 
classes of Reserves should be set 
up: (1) Immediately Callable Re- 
serve and (2) Selectively Callable 
Reserve. 

The Immediately Callable Reserve 
would be made up of men who 
had two years of active duty. For a 
six-year period following active serv- 
ice, they would be available for in- 
stant call. They would be kept in a 
high state of training, and screened 
occupationally. Reservists whose civ- 
ilian skills are of greater value to the 
national security than their military 
skills would be screened out. 

The Selectively Callable Reserve, 
it is believed (this was uot specifi- 
cally defined in the committee’s rec- 
ommendations ), would be made up 
of men who had lesser mental and 
physical qualifications. They would 
be called to active duty by Selective 
Service on an individual basis. The 
committee recommended that re- 
quirements for service be reduced to 
the lowest possible levels. This would 
give us maximum use of our man- 
power. 

5. The Im.nediately Callable Re- 
serve should always be kept at the 
strength set by the National Security 
Council. If it is foreseen that it will 
fall below that strength for a given 
future year, additional men should 
be inducted for active duty through 
Selective Service. 

6. Universal Military Training 
should be reconsidered, the commit- 
tee said. At present our Armed 
Forces number about 3,360,000 men. 
If we are to keep them at that level, 
there will not be enough manpower 
for even the proposed token UMT 
program of 100,000 trainees. 

The number of 18-year-old men 
has declined steadily from 1940 to 
1952. During the depression years of 
the 1930s there was a low bifthrate. 
Between 1940 and 1953, the popula- 
tion of the U. S. increased by 27,- 
000,000. However, there are 150,000 


fewer men 18 years of age this year 
than there were 13 years ago. 

In its report, the committee also 
made a point that may set in motion 
legislation to provide Federal col- 
lege scholarships for top-ranking 
high school graduates. The commit- 
tee said that not enough capable 
young people are getting the educa- 
tion their capacity warrants. Of the 
top quarter of high school graduates, 
only 42 per cent graduate from col- 
lege. The Committee recommended 
steps to see that high school gradu- 
ates of high intellectual capacity get 
higher training. 


Farm and Labor Requests 
In special messages to Con- 

gress the President dealt with 

agriculture and labor. 

Agriculture—Under present agri- 
cultural laws the prices of many 
crops are guaranteed to the farmer 
by the Government. These laws were 
designed to encourage maximum 
production. However, production at 
such levels far exceeds present-day 
demands. As a result, surplus crops 
have piled up in the hands of the 
Government. At the same time, prices 
are high. 

The President proposed that these 
surplus crops be “frozen” from reg- 
ular markets. They would be used 
only for school lunch programs, pub- 
lic institutions, or set aside for emer- 
gency stockpiles. 

Farm price supports would be con- 
tinued on a flexible basis. Where 
there was an abundance of a certain 
crop, the supports would be low- 
ered to discourage planting. In this 
way farmers would be encouraged to 
produce essential products for which 
there would be a ready market. At 
the same time, there would be no 
risk of a sudden drop in price be- 
cause of the huge surpluses on hand. 

Labor—Our basic labor law is the 
Labor-Management Act of 1947. This 
is known as the Taft-Hartley Act. 
The President asked Congress to 
make 14 changes. Among them were 
these: 

1. Unions be required to hold a 
secret Government-conducted strike 
vote among their members when a 
strike was called. 

2. Employers be required to sign 
non-Communist affidavits, as unions 
must do at present. 





Korea “Freedom Deadline”’ 


The “‘showdown hour” on ex- 
change of the remaining Korean 
War prisoners comes this week. 

The moment to watch is exactly 
12:01 a. m. January 23, Korean time 
(10:01 a. m. January 22, EST). 

At that hour—says the United Na- 
tions—the Indian guard troops must 
release all prisoners of war in Korea 
who have refused to return to their 
homelands. This is in accordance 
with the time table set up in the 
Korean armistice agreement signed 
last summer. Under this agreement, 
both sides had 90 days to try to per- 
suade prisoners to change their 
minds. Thirty days after the end of 
that period, prisoners were to be re- 
leased as civilians. 

The Communists are demanding 
that the POWs be held for addition- 
al “persuasion.” 

U.N. troops built a barbed-wire 
“freedom lane.” Freed anti-Commu- 
nist prisoners are expected to move 
down this lane from the prison camps 
toward South Korea January 23. 

These prisoners will include about 
22,500 anti-Red North Koreans and 
Chinese who refused to return to 
their homelands. The North Koreans 
are expected to stay in South Korea 
and the Chinese to go to Formosa, 
the island held by Nationalist China. 

Pro-Communist priscners who 
want to stay with the Reds number 
349—including 21 Americans, one 
Briton, and the rest South Koreans. 

Originally 23 Americans decided 
to stay with the Reds. The firs: to 
change his mind was Corporal Ed- 
ward S. Dickenson (see news page 
Nov. 4 issue). On January 1 a second 
G. I. also chose to return home. He 
is Corporal Claude J. Batchelor, 22, 
of Kermit, Texas. Batchelor said he 
changed his mind partly because of 
letters from his Japanese wife, who 
urged him to quit the Communists. 
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U. N. ASSEMBLY CALLED 


A request to call the U. N. Gen- 
eral Assembly back into session was 
made by its president, Mme. Vijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit of India. She pro- 
posed that the Assembly re-open 
February 9 to take up the question 
of making peace in Korea. A major- 
ity—at least 31 of the 60 U. N. mem- 
ber-nations—must agree before the 
meeting can be held. 


The U. N. meanwhile agreed to 
meet Communist representatives to 
resume the stalled talks on planning 
for a Korean peace conference. 


Steps Toward Peace? 


Plans were under way this 
week for two conferences that 
may point ways toward peace. 

1. BIG FOUR: Foreign ministers 
of the Big Four powers (the U. S., 
Russia, Britain, and France) are 
scheduled to meet in Berlin January 
25. The Western Big Three want to 
discuss the future of Germany and 
Austria. (See cartoon below.) As we 
went to press, it was uncertain 
whether the meeting would be in 
West Berlin or Communist East Ber- 
lin. 

2. ATOMIC POOL: Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles met with So- 
viet Ambassador Georgi N. Zarubin in 
Washington last week. The purpose 
was to begin plans for an interna- 
tional conference on President Eisen- 
hower's “atomic pool” plan. Under 
this plan (see Jan. 6 issue) countries 
owning atomic-energy materials 
would give some to a U. N. agency, 
which would develop peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


MIGHTY SMASHER: The world’s 
largest scientific instrument will be 
built at Brookhaven National Lab- 
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oratory, Upton, N. Y. It will be a 
steel and copper hoop 700 feet 
across. In this “giant doughnut,” 
atomic particles will be whirled at 
speeds up to nearly 400,000 miles 
per second. Then they will smash 
into other atoms and be torn to bits. 
From this atom smasher (technic- 
ally, a “proton synchroton”) scien- 
tists hope for answers to such ques- 
tions as: What is the “glue” that 
holds the atom together? What is 
the common substance from which 
both matter and energy are made? 
How is this substance created? 


IS CIGARETTE smoking a cause of 
cancer? The tobacco industry in- 
tends to find out. Fourteen major 
tobacco companies have created a 
Tobacco Industry Research Commit- 
tee. This committee plans to engage 
a prominent scientist to conduct re- 
search on “tobacco use and health.” 
He will be aided by an advisory 
board of scientists and educators. 
Recently medical men urged the to- 
bacco industry to do research on 
lung cancer. Some medical investi- 
gations have shown that cigarette 
consumption and cancer of the lung 
have both increased greatly in the 
past 20 years, and that apparently 
more smokers than non-smokers are 
afflicted with the disease. (See news 
pages Oct. 14 issue.) 


SWORDS FOR THE NAVY: This 
may be the age of atomic warfare— 
but the Navy is going back to 
swords! A new Navy regulation re- 


Stampone in the Army Times 


BIG FOUR MEET'NG: Will It reduce ‘cold war’ tensions? (See story above.) 
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quires Navy officers to wear swords 
with their dress uniforms. This new 
“sidearm” will cost about $50—which 
will come out of the officer’s own 
pocket. Because there aren’t enough 
sword-makers to “arm” the whole 
Navy right away, only admirals and 
captains will wear swords at first. 


Translating Machine 

And now we have a machine 
that “reads” Russian and “writes 
out” the English translation! 

What's more, machines could 
translate to and from ANY written 
language. So says International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation, which 
developed the mechanical translator. 

That won't do you much good for 
next week’s French assignment. The 
machine hasn't yet been “taught” to 
read anything but Russian—and only 
250 words in that language. And it 
would cost you upwards of $12,000 
a month to rent one of the machines. 

How does the machine work? 

IBM put a 250-word Russian vo- 
cabulary into a high-speed calculat- 
ing machine. This is one of the “elec- 
tronic brains” that, in minutes, solves 
mathematical problems that would 
take human mathematicians years 
to work out. 

The machine was adjusted to 
punch a certain pattern of holes in 
a card when an operator typed a 
certain. word which had _ been 
“stored” in the machine in the form 
of a series of electrical charges. The 
machine can make some simple 
choices among word-endings that 
change the meaning of words. 

The card runs through another 
part of the machine. The machine 
recognizes each pattern of punches 
as a particular English word. This 
is printed, in the proper word-order, 
according to “built-in” rules of gram- 
mar. 

Eventually, it is believed, almost 
any kind of text could be translated 
from one language to another. At 
first the stress will be on technical 
and scientific words that usually 
have only one meaning. 

What's Behind It: By scanning 
new scientific papers, translating ma- 
chines could quickly get word of 
new discoveries and inventions to 
scholars in other lands. The Rus- 
sians, for instance, are publishing 
many scientific works. But the U.S. 
does not have enough trained Rus- 
sian translators to keep up with this 
information. 
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International Business Machines Corp. 


MECHANICAL WORD-WIZARD: Above, some words in the translating machine's 
vocabulary, with instructions to the machine on how to choose proper meaning and 
word-order. Below, a card punched with the ‘‘code”’ of a sample Russian sentence. 
About seven seconds after the Russian sentence was typed at the top of the card, 
another part of the machine produced the translation appearing at the bottom. 


Quik Maz 
ON THE “ NEWS 


Based on recent developments 
in your Scholastic Magazine 


These meetings may make history. 
Underline correct choice or choices. 

1. BIG FOUR: “Cold war” problems 
are scheduled for discussion in Berlin 
January 25 by the (prime ministers; for- 
eign ministers; ambassadors) of the Big 
Four powers, which are (France, India, 
Britain, West Germany, Russia, U. S., 


Communist China). 

2. KOREA: Mme. Pandit wants a 
meeting to discuss Korean problems, 
of: (A) Security Council; (B) World 
Court; (C) U. N. General Assembly. 

3. ATOM: The U. S. is trying to ar 
range a conference on President Eisen- 
hower’s recent proposal to: (A) abolish 
atomic weapons; (B) pool atomio- 
energy materials under a U. N. agency 
for development of peaceful atomio 
uses; (C) pledge that the hydrogen 
bomb will never be used in warfare, 


Answers in Teacher Edition. 





Nentor Scholastic 


Semester Review Test 


Answer all questions unless your teacher gives you different instructions. Ques- 
tions are based on material in Senior Scholastic, Sept. 16, 1953 through Jan. 13, 1954. 


My name 





My class 


“cle che hae og 





EAST IS EAST 


1. A lady president of 
an international or- 
ganization. Who is 
she? 





WEST IS WEST 


6. His face isn’t red, 
though if should be. 
Who is he? 


11. The post she 
heads has a new 
name. Who is she? 





2. No pipe for Georgi, 
though there may be 
a smokescreen. Who 
is he? 





7. His job is an ex- 
tremely delicate one. 
Who is he? 





12. He recently 
“touched a match to 
a powder keg.” Who 
is he? 





3. Not too old, to 
fight for his conVic- 
tions. Who is he? 





8. He’s had a rough 
time, but he’s done 
lots of thinking. Who 
is he? 





13. World traveler re- 
turned home. Who is 
he? 





4. He literally went 
from bed to worse. 
Who is he? 





9. His grandfather 
would be surprised 
by his present posi- 
tion. Who is he? 





14. He moved up- 
wards from coast to 
coast. Who is he? 





1. PICTURE QUIZ. In the space provided under each pic- 


ture write the correct answer. Each counts 1. Total 15. 


5. Oil has been 
poured on troubled 
waters in his country. 
Who is he? 





10. He went from big 
to bigger business. 
Who is he? 





15. He made a new 
bargain for his coun- 
try. Who is he? 





My score ______ Turn page 
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ll. Map Reading 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following questions, write the correct 
answer. Base your answers on the map 
on this page. Each counts 1. Total, 15. 


1. What is the name of the 
city that is farthest to 
the east on this map? 

2. Of what country is Sofia 
the capital? 

3. What body of 
makes up part of Iran’s 
northern boundary? 

. In what direction would 
you go if you traveled 
from Cairo to Greece? 

5. In what general direc- 
tion does the Nile flow? 

3. What product can be 
found near the shores of 
the Persian Gulf? 

. What is the term we use 


water 


to describe a body of. 


land such as Greece? 

. Which of the Arab 
League countries lies far- 
thest to the west? 

. Which of the Soviet bloc 
countries lies farthest to 
the south in Europe? 

. What is the name that 
we give to the straits 
which divide Turkey 


from Greece? 


CYPRUS 


EDITERRANEAN  “huire 








. Ou what body of water 
is Tel Aviv located? 

2. Into which bloc of na- 
tions, if any, does Ru- 
mania fall? 

3. How many miles is it 
from Odessa’ to Ankara? 

. How many miles from 
Teheran to Karachi? 

. How many miles from 
Beirut to Jerusalem? 

My score ° 


lll. Gathering Storms in Congress 


For each of the incorrect italicized 
words in the paragraphs below substi- 
tute the correct word opposite the num- 
ber below. If the italicized word is cor- 
rect, write the word true opposite the 
number. Each counts 2. Total, 10. 

The Congress which is now meeting 
in Washington, D. C., is thinking of the 
Congressional election of (1) 1955. Be- 
fore Election Day, however, it must 
grapple with the program of the (2) 
Eisenhower Administration. The Presi- 
dent will be aided in pushing through 
his legislative program by the Speaker 
of the House, (3) William Knowland, 
and the majority leader of the Senate, 
(4) Joseph Martin. 

In the field of ‘foreign affairs the 
President has been challenged by Sen- 
ator (5) Irving Ives of Wisconsin. The 
Senator wants the United States to cut 
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off all economic and military aid to any 
of our allies who continue to trade with 
Communist China. 


1. 
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My score 


IV. Reading Graphs 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place a “T” if it 
is true, an “F” if it is false, and “NS” 
if there is not sufficient information in 
the graphs on page 17 on which to 
base a conclusion. Each counts 1. 
Total, 10. 


__1. The national debt reached its 
highest peak in the period 1941- 

1946. 

There was a drop in the national 

debt after V-J Day. 

3. Until the end of the period 1936- 
1940 the national debt was less 
than $50 billion. 

. During the current year more of 
the taxpayer’s dollar will be spent 
on debt interest than on any 
other expenditure. 

. The reason for the per capita in- 
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crease in the cost of interest on 
the debt has been the currency 
inflation since the beginning of 
World War II. 

. Six per cent of each taxpayer’s 
dollar during the current year 
will be spent on international aid 
of one kind or another. 

. The major source of income for 
the Federal Government is the 
personal] income tax. 

. The national debt at the present 
time is more than ten times 
greater than it was in the period 
before World War I. 

. The per capita cost of interest on 
the national debt at the present 
time is over $40 billion. 

__10. During the period 1941-1945 
the size of the national debt in- 
creased from about $50 billion 
to about $275 billion. 


My score 


V. World Pressure Points 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following countries in Section A write 
the number preceding the development 
in Section B which best matches it. 
Each counts 2. Total, 20. 


Section A 
_a. France __f. Korea 
__b. Germany ___g. Morocco 
__c. Greece __h. Pakistan 
__d. Guatemala i. Philippines 
__e. Iran __j. Spain 


Section B 


1. The people elected a new president 
in a hotly contested election. 


New York Times chart 


2. The presidential candidate’s view- 
point on membership in the Euro- 
pean Defense Community was a 
concern of the world in the election 
held in this country. 

3. The future of Kashmir is worrying 
leaders of this land. 

. This land has been torn by war 
between Communist-led forces and 
a colonial power. 

. A break with Britain is being healed 
by new leadership of this country. 

3. Air bases are being given the Unit- 
ed States by this totalitarian state. 

. Riots in tne Communist-controlled 
area of this divided nation indicate 
deep discontent with Communism. 

. Arabs are contesting colonial domi- 
nation of this backward country. 

. American business interests have 
been hard hit by Communist in- 
fluence in this land. 

. Defeated nationalist leaders have 
taken refuge on this island. 

. The monarchs of this valiant little 
country have visited the United 
States recently. 

. An exchange of war prisoners has 
kept this country in unrest. 

My score 


VI. Social Science Dictionary 

On the line to the left of each of the 
following terms, write the number pre- 
ceding the word or phrase which best 
explains it. Each counts 1. Total, 10. 
—__a. autonomy 


1. rule by one man 
2. desire of a nation for self-suf- 


ficiency 


3. a basic metal essential to the 
production of atom bombs 

4. a nation’s contro] of its own 
affairs 

. bipartisan 

1. two-party system of U. S. 

2. approvai of a program by the 
two major parties of a country 

3. purchase of votes by fraudu- 
lent meens 

4. a two-house legislative branch 
of the government 


. closed shop 
1. a plant in which only union 
members may be employed 
2. a plant in which only non- 
union members may be em- 
ployed 
3. a runaway business 
4. a plant in which both union 
and non-union workers are 
employed 
. excise 
1. a tax on imports 
2. a tax on exports 
3. a tax on the manufacture, sale, 
or use of certain goods 
4. a tax on the income of busi- 
ness corporations 
. fellow traveler 
1. a person who supports Com- 
munist policies but who is not 
a member of the Communist 
party 
. an underground member of 
the Communist party 
3. anyone who disagrees with a 
point of view which you are 
convinced is right 
. a person who sees eye to eye 
with another person on most 
political questions 
nationalization 
1. the taking over by a govern- 
ment of privately owned busi- 
nesses 
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“Who'll Shoe the Old Grey Mare?” 


2. the growth of patriotism 

8. the supremacy of one nation 
over others 

4. the rapid development of a 
nation’s resources 

. parity 

1. equality 
silver 

2. a method of determining the 
relationship between wages 
and prices 

3. the standard used to bring 
farm prices to a level where 
they give the farmer a fair 
return in terms of the goods 
that he must buy 

4. a farm program based on 
scarcity 


between gold and 


. reparations 

1. payment of debts which one 
nation owes to another 

2. rights to the use of rivers 
which border a country 

3. money or goods paid by a na- 
tion defeated in war for its 
damage to the property of 
other nations 

. goods offered by one country 
to another to correct an un- 
favorable balance of trade 


subsidy 
1. undergreund railroads which 


link cities to outlying suburbs 

. funds supplied by a govern- 
ment to private persons to aid 
in the operation of a certain 
service 

. a tax on income derived from 
the operation of buses within 
a city’s limits 

4. the movement of city popula- 

tions to outlying rural areas 


social security 


1. the feeling of well-being peo- 
ple achieve when they have 
accumulated old age funds 

. the practice of small groups 
within a community of limit- 
ing their circle of friends to 
those who are wealthy 

3. development of socialist state 

. a governmental system for pro- 
viding funds against loss of in- 
come due to old age or unem- 
ploymen 


ae 


My score 


Vil. Pros and Cons 


In each of the following groups a 
controversial question is raised. On the 
line to the left of each of the statements 
place a “Y” if it is an argument in favor 
of a yes answer to the question and an 


“N” if it supports a no answer. Each 
counts 1. Total 10. 


A. Should evidence secured by wire 
tapping be permitted in Federal courts? 
. The national security is being en- 
dangered by spies. 
2. The right of privacy of free men 
is threatened. 


B. Should we elect a President by 
direct popular vote? 

__3. The President ought to represent 
the majority of the people of the 
country. 

__4. The electoral college machinery 
for calculating votes weakens 
popular control. 


C. Should the Government stay out 

of scientific research? 

__5. Science will be swallowed up by 
politics. 

6, Few private companies can afford 
to gamble cn long term research. 


D. Should the Government raise 
postal rates to make the Post Office 
self-supporting? 

7. Publications which can least af- 
ford the increase would be most ~ 
hard hit. 

8. The cost o the mail should be 
spread fairly among its users. 


E. Should we share our secret weap- 

ons with our NATO allies? 

_9. Allies can sometimes become ene- 

mies very quickly. 

10. There is no reason to believe 
that other NATO nations are 
less efficient at security meas- 
ures than we are. 

My score ____ 


Vill. Understanding a Cartoon 


Study the cartoon on this page. On 
the line to the left of each of the fol- 
lowing statements, place an “S” if it 
supports the cartoonist’s point of view 
or an “N” if it does not. Base your an- 
swers on the cartoonist’s view of the 
Taft-Hartley Labor Law. Each counts 
2. Total 10. 


_l. Amending the Taft-Hartley Law 
will require considerable effort. 

2. None of the proposed amend- 
ments to the Taft-Hartley Law 
will improve the law. 

3. Difficulties connected with the 
Taft-Hartley Law caused Secre- 
tary of Labor Durkin to resign. 

. The controversy over amending 
the Taft-Hartley Law is an im- 
portant concern of the Eisenhow- 
er Administration. 

There is little difference between 
shoeing a }orse and amending a 
law. 

My score 
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FREEDOM ANSWERS COMMUNISM 


No. 13 in.a Series of Articles 


Is My Home My Castle 


or a Listening Post? 


N your door you have a bell or 
knocker. The most powerful person 
in the country may not cross your 
threshold without your permission—un- 
less he wishes to risk being arrested as 
a housebreaker. * 
You may not have a moat around 
your house or a drawbridge, but in the 
United States you live in a castle, 


See 


° far — Ter 


though your home may be a tenement 


* flat. 


Even the police cannot force their 
way into your home without a warrant. 
And the warrant must be based on real 
cause and backed by the signatures of 
responsible persons who can be held 
liable for false statement. This right to 
be secure against unreasonable searches 


. 





Home Sweet Home Behind the Iron Curtain 


and seizures is guaranteed to us by the 
Fourth Amendment to the Constitution. 

Suppose, however, that passions are 
inflamed by rumor, although there is no 
real cause to believe that the persons 
in the “castle” are a threat to the com- 
munity? In such an atmosphere we 
sometimes find people who want to take 
the law into their own hands and do 
a little self-righteous housebreaking. 
Some people may even think they will 
be heroes if they catch a culprit who 
has enraged the citizenry. 


Secret of Our Strength 


Let us see what actually happened in 
one such case. Hiding their identities 
under white hoods, a group of rowdies 
confronted a Polish actress who had 
only recently escaped to America from 
a tyrant’s rule. She was suspected of 
harboring a peddler of narcotics. 

“I am not strong enough to stop you 
from entering my home,” she said 
calmly. “But first let me say something 
to you.” 

“Quit stallin’,” shouted the leader. 
“Stand aside.” 

She stepped up to the leader de- 
fiantly, “What ere you afraid of, hiding 
behind that sheet? Afraid to hear the 
words of a defenseless woman?” 

None of them spoke as she walked 
farther into their midst on her porch. 
“Listen,” she said, “we knew the Nazi 
bullies in Warsaw, and then the Com- 
munists, Both of them kicked in our 
doors whenever they pleased. But this 
is America.” 

“We don’t need a lecture from a 
foreigner,” growled one of the group. 

“Now, maybe that’s just what you do 
need—if you’re not afraid to listen.” 
Drawing upon her old stage presence, ° 
she paused and looked them down 
coldly. 

“Gentlemen, the secret of your coun- 
try’s strength is in your family circles— 
the dignity and confidence they feel 
in their homes. They look out upon a 
threatened world from their safe ha- 
vens. The security they have in their 
homes gives them the courage to face 
the insecurities all around them.” 
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“Sam,” appealed one of the group. 
“You ain’t gonna let her cover the es- 
cape of that narcotics peddler with that 
foreign talk, are you?” 

She raised her hand and her voice. 
“You know that is a malicious rumor. 
It’s an excuse for ransacking my home. 
| was warned about such as you. I will 
never let you in. Break in, if you will, 
and you will be guilty of a crime—not 
merely against my household, but 
against vour country.” 


The Great Protection 


“Just let us search the place peace- 
ably, and we'll . . .” 

“No,” she said firmly. “Go to the 
police. Swear out a warrant. You have 
a Constitution. I think I know it better 
than you do. Do you know what life 
can be like once the great protections 
are battered down?” 

“Sam,” whimpered 
ain’t gonna let her. . . 

“Yes,” she snapped back. “Sam is 
going to let me have my say. In Com- 
munist Poland every home is a cell in 
a vast prison. Each block, each house 
in cities has its wardens, agents of the 
ruling party. They may enter any room, 
day or night. They come often to ex- 
amine books and papers, test out our 
ideas, and tell us what to think. Parents 
cannot speak freely before small chil- 
dren, even in their homes, lest an inno- 
cent remark get them into trouble. Per- 
sonal grudges, gossip, hearsay may at 
any time bring the threatening knock at 
the door. On mere suspicion, anyone 
may be dragged away to a concentra- 
tion camp. We left that prison to find 
a haven under your flag. Do you want 
to pull down that flag?’ 

She turned on her heel and entered 
the cottage, slamming the door behind 
her. The hooded men slunk away into 
the night. At the police station they 
found that the narcotics peddler was 
already in custody. 


another. “You 


Home Under Communism 


Often those who have escaped from 
Communist tyranny have a keener sense 
of what freedom means than many 
Americans who take their liberties for 
granted. Behind the burning phrases of 
the Polish woman were piles of records 
of wholesale invasion of privacy. Com- 
munism deliberately seeks to destroy 
any family life. The Communist system 
needs a mass of unresisting slaves, 

If you lived in Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia, today you might want to see the 
new television that has been belatedly 
introduced. But you couldn’t just buy 
a TV set at the store, and have it for 
your own family. No, the house warden 
or the block leader of the party would 
call He would ask you to 


upon you 


contribute toward a pool to buy one 
for many families. You then would be 
ordered to go to somebody else’s house 
to see and hear the propaganda pro- 
grams, now produced three times a 
week. And when the program was over, 
the party warden would direct a dis- 
cussion of it to make sure evervone 
agreed with it. 

In the Communist satellite countries, 
where the Soviet overlords fear oppo- 
sition to their puppet governments, 
searches are conducted constantly. The 
searchers look for short-wave radios 
that could bring foreign broadcasts into 
the home. No home may be barred 
against spies and informers. Duplicate 
keys to apartments must be in the hands 
of the block wardens. They may enter 
even when the family is away. 

No one may speak his thoughts 
freely within his own home. The slight- 
est criticism of party leaders or of the 
Communist system may be picked up 
on hidden microphones and used in 
court to convict the critic. 

No one knows for certain whether 
he can trust the guest at his table as 
his friend. Weak characters may turn 
spies or become rumor-mongers to safe- 
guard their own homes and families. 

In this way, privacy in the family or 
discussion among friends is effectively 
suppressed. The home thus becomes a 
listening post for the police state. 
Propaganda from the great Communist 
monopoly of press and radio is pumped 
into the home. Few dare to risk bring- 
ing in even the classics of their country 
to read in the family circle. 

Never before in history has such 
tight control been clamped on_ the 
home. 


Our Forefathers Revolted 


Our forefathers in the American 
colonies revolted against a much 
milder attempt to violate the security 
of the home. 

During the years before the Ameri- 
can revolution, smuggling of goods 





WORDS TO REMEMBER 


“The right of the people to be secure 
in their persons, houses, papers, and 
effects, against unreasonable searches 
and seizures, shall not be violated, and 
no warrants shall issue but upon prob- 
able cause, supported by oath or affir- 
mation, and particularly describing the 
place to be searched, and the persons 
or things to be seized.” 

—U. S. Constituticn, Fourth Amendment 


“Freedom from unreasonable inter- 
ference with ... home. . . privacy, ac- 
tivities and property is the right of 
everyone.” 

—United Nations Universal Declaration 

of Human Rights 


past the customs to escape the hated 
British taxes was widespread. It was 
very difficult to patrol the long coast- 
line by sailing vessels, or to track down 
smugglers by horseback. 

The royal governors of the seaboard 
colonies were exasperated and _har- 
assed by. the stinging criticisms of 
their superiors in London. They au- 
thorized a wave of illegal and random 
“searches and seizures.” 

Yet these violations of British law 
and tradition troubled many among the 
ruling group. Arguments like this were 
commonplace: 

“I say we have got to stop this in- 
fernal smuggling. Otherwise, all au- 
thority will be defied by these rebellious 
people.” 

“But, Governor, can you be certain 
that hiring spies and informers and 
raiding shops» and homes at will can 
actually accomplish your purpose? Will 
vou stop smuggling that way?” 

“It is the only way. Failure to force 
obedience to the laws and to collect the 
taxes imposed may lead to such general 
disorder that only troops could restore 
order. Weakness now may lead later to 
war itself.” 

“Is it strength to set aside the pro- 
tections so highly valued by English- 
men? Isn’t this violation of rights likely 
to incite violence and bring on the very 
conflict you fear? These wholesale raids 
may catch a few Smugglers, but I dare 
say they will turn loyal subjects into 
the ranks of our rebellious minority. 
One day, and it may be soon, we will 
face a hostile majority.” 

And so it turned out. These viola- 
tions of British concepts of justice fed 
the fires of American resentment. Noth- 
ing infuriated the people more than the 
quartering of troops in their homes and 
having raiding parties break in when 
ever it pleased the authorities. 


Bulwark in Our Basic Law 


Those who wrote the provisions to 
prevent unreasonable search and seiz- 
ure, requiring specific warrants duly 
sworn, knew from history and their own 
experience why they wanted such a 
bulwark set up in the basic law of the 
land. 

They knew it would be easier to 
catch culprits if the police could ran- 
sack the homes of the people without 
restraint and invade the citizen’s privacy 
at will. 

But they believed it was safer to have 
a few law-breakers loose than to allow 
authority to interfere with the priv- 
ileges of the law-abiding majority. For 
when each home is respected and pro- 
tected as the family castle, the safety 
of the republic itself rests securely on 
the family circle. Here lies the strength 
of a free society. 








By AUGUST DERLETH 


This is a spy story and its plot is a 
game of wits. It takes place in the 
1930's, in the period when Japan 
marched into Manchuria and seized 
that rich province from China. The 
Japanese were opposed by the Nation- 
alist army of Chiang Kai-shek and by 
some of the Chinese war lords who 
had their own small armies. However, 
there were other war lords who worked 
with the Japanese as “collaborators” 
and were traitors to China. Such a man 
was General Wah Hsu-Liang. .. . 


HE train was stopped just out of 

Mukden. Flying American and Brit- 
ish flags hadn’t done much _ good, 
though it was pretty certain no harm 
would come to anyone on board. Word 
flew from compartment to compartment 
that the Northern war lord, Wah Hsu- 
Liang, would presently come on board 
in search of someone. 

I was standing in the corridor, talk- 
ing to a high-caste Chinese, who, with 
a woman, occupied the adjoining com- 
partment, when the word went around. 

“This is very annoying,” I said. 

The Chinese smiled composedly. 
“There is no need for alarm, my dear 
sir. There will be only a short delay. 
You foreigners are constantly beset by 
visions of bloodshed. This is both fool- 
ish and bad for the nerves. We Chi- 
nese are like a big family, quarreling 
among ourselves; we do not like blood- 
shed, however, and we refrain as much 
as possible from it. But shedding the 
blood of innocent foreigners is some- 
thing we avoid with all our hearts. 
Be content, for even in the temporary 
absence of the Japanese guards who are 
usually along the railroad, the war 
lord will be careful to shed no blood.” 

He paused to smile benignly at the 
woman. She bowed her head a little 
and smiled back. 

“As for his search,” he continued 
blandly, “as a matter of fact, Mr. Shaw, 
[ think General Wah is looking for me. 
He does not love humble Mr. Lu-Gen.” 

His speech had the unpleasant effect 
of making me immediately conscious of 
tense danger. I knew enough of Man- 
churian politics to realize that the elu- 
sive nationalist secret agent Mr. Lu-Gen 
had on more than one occasion blocked 
the policies of General Wah, as. well 
as those of the Japanese with whom 
Wah “collaborated.” 

Mr. Lu-Gen’s blandness belied his own 
concern, surely. There might, indeed, be 
bloodshed in the compartment next to 
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It was a war of wits and the stakes were survival 


A Battle Over the Teacups 


nine. Lu-Gen’s espionage had long 
been a thorn in the side of the Japanese 
and their puppets; the modest Chi- 
nese who stood beside me seemed to 
have rallied behind him not only the 
force of Chiang Kai-shek’s government, 
but also a great intangible army of 
Chinese patriots who came out of no- 
where at his bidding and disappeared 
into nowhere after extraordinary ex- 
ploits of sabotage and espionage. 

“Aren't you in grave danger?” I 
asked. 

“Everything is possible,” said Mr. 
Lu-Gen, without a flicker of emotion. 
“Yet, it is believed that so long as a 
man keeps his head, danger keeps its 
distance; it moves in closely only when 
a man is frightened.” 

He turned to the woman and said in 
Chinese, “Go now to the dining car 
and bring tea, for the General will 
presently discover me, and perhaps 
he will not object to taking tea.” 

I retired to my own compartment, 
leaving the door open in the hope that 
I might hear what went on between the 
General and my traveling acquaintance, 
whose modest demeanor and humble 
appearance made it difficult for me to 
believe he was indeed the secret agent, 
Lu-Gen, upon whose head a price had 
long been set by the Japanese. 

Presently General Wah entered the 
car. He was a tall, heavy man, with 
long drooping mustaches not very well 
cared for. Hostile newspapers usually 
described him in a Chinese phrase 
meaning “big man with the small 


brain.” His eyes, I saw as he stared in- 
solently into my compartment, were 
hard and sharp. He withdrew in a 
moment, and paused before the adjoin- 
ing door. 

Mr. Lu-Gen did not give the Gen- 
eral time to speak. “I dare to believe 
you are looking for me, my dear Gen- 
eral,” he said in rapid Chinese. “I am 
humble Lu-Gen.” 

The General made no direct reply. 
He merely turned and shouted orders 
for guards to post themselves at each 
end of the coach and suggested, none 
too politely, that no one leave his com- 
partment. Then he turned and went 
into Mr. Lu-Gen’s compartment, leav- 
ing the door wide open. 

That was a lucky break, for not only 
could I hear distinctly what was going 
on, but I could also see what action 
centered around the small reed table 
my neighbor had set up. This was made 
possible by the position of a mirror 
on the cortidor wall opposite Lu-Gen’s 
compartment. The woman had returned 
with tea, and went about placing the 
cups. 

“There are matters about which I 
wish to speak to you,” said General 
Wah without preliminaries, 

“Quite so,” replied Lu-Gen in a soft 
voice. “But I dare to hope that you 
will take tea with me before we dis- 
cuss these matters?” 

“Tea I will take,” the war lord said 
bluntly, “but it is not necessary to defer 
our discussion. It will not be long.” 

(Continued on page 26) 





Holmes and Edwards Silverplate 


Decorate your Valentine table with hearts and heart-flowers. 


T’S a good three weeks until Valentine’s 
Day, but how about planning some- 
thing really nice this time? Valentine's 
Day is an occasion for soft lights, soft 
music, and plenty of glamour. Instead 
of a last-minute thrown-together party, 
show the other girls this time that you 
can be a good hostess at a planned 
party. And show the boys what a clever 
woman you are around the house! 

Hearts and flowers are the theme of 
Valentine’s Day, so dress up your table 
(see picture above) with lacy hearts cut 
from paper doilies and pasted on bright 
red napkins. Add a satiny white bow, a 
brief note in white ink, and each guest 
wipes his fingers on a valentine! The 
“flowers” are cardboard hearts covered 
with red crepe paper and tied, with 
white bows, to their “stems.” The stems, 
green crepe paper-covered pipe clean- 
ers, are stuck into crunched-up green 
or brown crepe paper “earth.” The 
whole plant looks gay and pretty in a 
white flower pot. 

Naturally, if you’re out to steal a 
heart or two, you'll remember that the 
way to a man’s heart is through his 
stomach. So make your refreshments 
pretty, but good and solid too! The 
“frankfurter twists” pictured above are 
both attractive and delicious. 

To make them, slit the frankfurters 
lengthwise and insert a narrow cheese 
strip in each. The “twist” is pastry: roll 
out your favorite packaged pie crust 
mix (you can wrap 10-12 frankfurters in 
the amount of mix it takes to make one 
pie crust) and cut it into long strips. 
Wind each strip around a filled “frank,” 
holding it on with toothpicks if neces- 


sary. Bake the twists ten to fifteen min- 
utes at 375°F. Remove the toothpicks 
and serve the twists hot, with mustard 
and relish or pickles. M-m-m! 

Strawberry ice cream in a_heart- 
shaped meringue shell (see picture be- 
low) makes a pretty Valentine dessert. 
To make the shell, follow thé recipe for 
meringue in any cook book; but, just 
before you put the meringue in the 
oven, fashion it into the outline of a 
heart. The filling is made by scooping 
the ice cream into balls and _ rolling 
them in coconut. For an extra-special 
Valentine treat, serve this dessert with 
a bowl of frozen strawberries. 

The Valentine Cake (see picture be- 
low) is simple, pretty, and “heart-y” 
enough to-please any boy's appetite! 
Here’s the recipe: 


Valentine Cake 


1 package devil’s food cake mix 
2/3 cup water 


General Foods 
Pink snowballs stacked in a meringue 
heart provide a cool and chewy treat. 


* RECIPE for a Party « 


Hear 
of 


Heart 


2 eggs, unbeaten 
\% cup water 

Empty the contents of the package 
into a mixing bowl. Add 2/3 cup of 
water. Blend slowly with a large spoon 
until well mixed; then beat for three 
minutes with an electric beater set at 
medium speed, or for 300 strokes by 
hand. Scrape the bowl and the beaters 
or spoon often. Add the eggs, blend, 
and beat for one minute a low speed 
of electric mixer or 150 strokes by hand. 
Then, gradually, add % cup of water, 
stirring while you add. Beat one minute 
longer at low speed of electric mixer, 
or 150 strokes by hand. 

Line the bottoms of two round 8-inch 
layer cake pans with waxed paper. 
Pour the batter into these and bake in 
moderate oven (350°F.) about 30 min- 
utes, or until done. (A cake is done 
when a toothpick or a broom straw, 
stuck into the middle, comes out clean. ) 

Allow the cake to cool a few min- 


General Foods 
Two hearts are about to be broken— 
that is, if you like chocolate cake! 





utes before removing it from the pans. 
Then stand it on a cake rack while you 
make the frosting. Use any recipe for 
seven-minute frosting, making enough 
to cover both layers and swirl generous- 
ly on the top and sides of the cake. 
Press tiny cinnamon hearts (you can 
get these in almost any five-and-ten) or 
chocolate drops into the frosting in the 
shape of hearts as shown. 


The Game 


If you've a selection of good dance 
records plus a rug that rolls back, en- 
tertainment needn’t worry~you at your 
Valentine Party. But if your crowd 
doesn’t particularly like dancing, or if 
they'd like to try something else for a 
change, why not spend an evéning with 
one of the most popular games in the 
country, “The Game”? (You may have 
seen it on TV—Pantomime Quiz.) It’s 
fun to play, and keeps everybody in a 
gay mood. 

To play “The Game,” divide your 
group into two teams and send each 
team into a separate room for ten min- 
utes. This is the time allowed for each 
team to make a list of phrases. They 
may use song, book, or movie titles, 
quotations, advertising slogans, prov- 
erbs, or any other well-known phrases. 
Each team’s list should igclude enough 
phrases for each member of the oppo- 
site team, and each phrase should be 
written on a separate slip of paper. 

After ten minutes, bring the teams 
together, seated at opposite ends of the 
room. One team then calls a member of 
the opposite team over and gives him 
one of the slips of paper. The player 
must read the phrase and act it out so 
that his own team can gvess it. He may 
not speak or make any noise. He may 
not spell letters out with his fingers. 
He may, however, show, by the num- 
ber of fingers he holds up, which word 
or syllable he is acting at the moment. 

The player is timed, from the mo- 
ment he is handed the phrase to the 
moment a member of his team guesses 
it. That team then calls a player from 
the other team to do the same thing, 
and so on, until every person has acted 
out a phrase. The times each team 
spent guessing are then totaled up, and 
the team with the least time wins. 

The fun is shared by both teams, 
watching the actor perform his antics 
and either trying to guess what he’s do- 
ing, or being amused by how he does 
it. If you've never played before, keep 
the phrases fairly simple, at least at the 
beginning. Such phrases might be, “It’s 
a bird! It’s a plane! It’s Superman!” or 
“The Man on the Flying Trapeze” or 
“A rolling stone gathers no moss.” Later, 
as you become experts, you can really 
baffle the poor player and his team with 
such sticklers as “Secret Love” or “Beau 
Geste” or “Ask the man who owns one.” 


The Quaker Oats Co 


Look again—they’re not 45 rpm’‘s. These “records” are good to eat! 


Platter Patter 


INTER and spring are full of other 
occasions for parties, too. Patriotic 
holidays, after-the-prom parties, club 
celebrations, birthdays—all provide good 
excuses for throwing a party, if you 
really need an excuse! 
Whatever the occasion, plan your 


decorations to be in keeping with it. 


This need not be an expensive project. 
Crepe paner, in bows or streamers, is 
always decorative. Save pieces of card: 
board and cardboard containers to use, 
with scissors and paste, as tricky cen- 
terpieces. Collect ribbons, bright but- 
tons, lollipop sticks—anything you think 
you can use in your decorative scheme. 

For entertainment, dancing to rec- 
ords is both fun and simple to plan. 
Have your friends bring in their favor- 
ite dance discs, labeled with their 
names, of course, and you'll have a va- 
ried selection to choose from. 

Refreshments at a platter party can 
include almost anything you like. One 
particularly appropriate treat is a batch 
of Platter Patter cookies (see picture 
above). They. look like records, but 
they're guaranteed to taste better! 

Tulip sundaes and candied apples 
rolled in puffed rice are always popu- 
lar. And, for between-records nibbling, 
scatter bowls of Cheez-its and peanuts 
around the room. Last of all, be sure to 
have plenty of pop on hand for the 
thirsty dancers! Here’s how the cookies 
are made: 


Platter Patter Cookies 
4 cups sifted enriched flour 


4 teaspoons soda 
4 teaspoons salt 
1% teaspoons cinnamon 
4 teaspoon nutmeg 
1 cup shortening, soft 
1% cups brown sugar 
2 eggs 
% cup milk 
3 cups uncooked Quaker Oats 


Sift together flour, soda, salt and 
spices into a bowl. Add _ shortening, 


sugar, eggs, and milk. Beat until 
smooth, about 2 minutes. Blend in 
rolled oats. (Dough will be quite stiff.) 

Roll out on lightly floured board to 
about %-inch thickness. Cut into 5-inch 
circles by using a coffee can lid as a 
cutter. Bake on greased cookie sheets in 
a moderate oven (350°F.) 12 to 15 
minutes. 

While the cookies are cooling, cut 
circles of white stiff paper, each circle 
two inches in diameter, with a tiny 
round hole in the middle. These are the 
record labels—put any song title you 
like on each. When the cookies are cool, 
frost them with chocolate confectioners’ 
frosting. (You can find the recipe for 
this in any cook book or on the con- 
fectioners’ sugar box.) Leave about half 
an inch unfrosted at the edge of each 
cookie. While the frosting is still wet, 
press the labels onto the exact center 
of each “record.” 





BOY dates GIRL py goyad 


ERE’S a true-false test with a double design: to find 
out both how much you know about “dating desirables” 
and also how you, personally, measure up to them. Just 
getting the right answers is only half the battle; you must 
then decide how well you meet the requirements yourself. 
After that, you'll know where to start your self-improvement 
campaign—and your date rating should zoom! 
Score one point for each right answer (girls left, boys 
right—answers below), and add up your total. Then circle 


BOY LIKES GIRL IF: 
T 


1. Her expression is usually cheerful, ‘and 
her voice is pleasing, too. 

2. She’s always well-groomed. 

3. She accepts or refuses a date courteously 
and without any hedging. 

4. She breaks other dates to go out with him. 

5. She can talk easily with both boys and 
girls. 

6. She knows enough about sports, current 
events, and other subjects of general interest to 
add to conversations when they're discussed. _ 

7. She’s interested in his interests. 

8. She has a sense of humor. 

9. She’s considerate of his feelings—and his 
wallet. 

10. She sweetly agrees with everything he 
says. 

11. She tells him bluntly when she doesn’t 
like a friend of his—or the tie he’s wearing. 

12. She avoids doing repair jobs on her 
make-up in public. 

13. She can say “no” to a good-night kiss, 
and still leave him feeling happy. 

14. She’s fun to talk to alone. 

15. She introduces him to any friends che 
meets while she’s with him. 

16. She gets along well with her family. 

17. When he first meets her parents, she 
helps to put him at ease. 

18. She’s a good sport. 

19. She makes him feel that he’s her Great 
Romance after only.a couple of dates. 

20. She values her friendships with girls as 
much as those with boys. 

21. She has many interests, and is enthusias- 
tic about them. 

22. She’s sincere and dependable. 

23. She can turn down a date to study. 

24. She tells him all the “juicy gossip.” 

25. She’s as considerate of her family and 
old friends as she is of “new” people. 





Total Score 


Answers: They're all “true” except numbers 4, 10, 11, 
19, and 24. Boys don’t like girls who break one date for 
“something more exciting.” It’s just not fair play, and it 
- might happen to them next (4). A boy likes a girl to have 
her own opinions; she should be able to sweetly disagree 
(10). Even when she’s put on the spot, a girl should be as 
tactful as she can (11). No boy likes to feel pinned down 
(19)! And fellows can’t stand feminine gossip (24)! 


the numbers of the statements whose correct answers fit you. 
and add another point for each circle. (For instance, if you 
get 23 correct answers and then circle 17 numbers, your 
final score will be 40.) A final score of less than 35 means 
that you've a big job to do, so start pronto! 35-45: You’re 
doing all right, but why be content with just passing? 45-49: 
You're an almost-ideal date, but here’s to perfection! And 
if you score a perfect 50, you’re so “datable” it’s a wonder 
you had time to read this! 


GIRL LIKES BOY /F: 


1. He has a friendly grin and a “Hi” for 
everyone he knows. 

2. His appearance is neat and clean-cut. 

3. He can talk easily to girls—and listen well, 


. He’s interested in a girl’s opinions. 

. He flatters her constantly. 

. He makes introductions smoothly. 

. He’s as friendly to homely girls as he is 
to pretty ones. 

8. His brand of fun is usually “noisy.” 

9. He can be polite without seeming em- 
barrassed. 

10. He plays “guessing game# over the tele- 
phone. 

11. He asks for a date at least a few days 
before a casual affair, a week or more before 
a formal dance. 

12. He calls for his date promptly, and gets 
her home on time—without grumbling. 

13. He’s not afraid to argue with her father. 

14. He orders smoothly in restaurants, and 
his table manners pass public inspection. 

15. He dances fairly well. 

16. He can take “no” for an answer. 

17. He enjoys “just talking.” 

18. He has a serious side, and thinks about 
his future. 

19. He acts “masterful and possessive” about 
his date. 

20. He often has original ideas. 

21. He resists the urge to “kiss and tell.” 

22. He can be a “regular fellow” without 
going against his own convictions. 

23. He budgets his time and money success- 
fully—generally speaking. 

24. He’s quick to congratulate his friends on 
their achievements. 

25. He does things for other people—without 
being asked; he’s thoughtful and considerate of 
older people, in particular. 





Total Score 


Answers: Numbers 5, 8, 10, 13, and 19, are “false”; all 
the rest “true.” Girls like sincere compliments, but not flat- 
tery (5). Show-offs or “rah-rah” boys usually embarrass or 
annoy girls (8). When a girl answers the phone, she likes 
to know who’s calling (10)! She likes her date to make a 
good impression on her parents; that means courtesy and 
tact, not belligerence or smugness (13): A girl shies away 
from posessiveness. She liked to be considered an equal (19). 
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Just take a look ata 
few chapter headings! 


Popular Is as Popular Does. 

Here Comes the Grooming. 

Athletes Are Born and Made. 

How to Get the Best of Your Books. 
What You Eat Is What You Are. 


It's easy to be popular when you can bone up on these fresh, 
smart tips on how to stand out as a leader in your crowd... 
and stay there. This big, illustrated booklet is full of down- 
to-earth facts on grooming, personalify, sports ... things to 
make you that popular person you want to be! For your 
FREE copy of HOW TO BE TOPS IN YOUR TEENS, fill out 


and mail the coupon below. 
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Battle Over the Teacups 
(Continued from page 21) 


His voice had an ominous note in it. 


The woman poured tea, and cut a 
lime fruit. 

“These matters—?” 
Gen. 

The war lord smiled grimly: “On 
the twenty-seventh of the month past 
vou withdrew my store of ammunition 
from the vicinity of Kirin.” 

Mr. Lu-Gen nodded agreeably. “Be- 
cause, had it been discovered by the 
Japanese moving upon Harbin, it would 
have been confiscated. The ammunition 
is in my hands, awaiting your pleasure.” 

His reply somewhat disconcerted the 
General. Before he could continue, Lu- 
Gen took from his pocket a small 
lacquer box, from which he shook a 
white powder into his cup. “I am un- 
der the impression the General does not 
like sweetening in his tea?” he said, 
a smile touching his lips. 

“Quite right,” said the General 
shortly. “To go on,” he continued, “on 
the first of the present month, you ar- 
ranged for a large body of my troops 
to be held over at Tungsi Junction, 
which made it impossible for me to sur- 
prise Chansin on the following day 
as I had planned.” 

“That was done because I had 
knowledge that the Japanese would 
fight against you.” 

“But the Japanese were in the far 
north.” 

“Ostensibly. But remember that sur- 
face peace often hides danger. Many 
Japanese were hiding near Chansin, 
in wait. It is desirable for them that 
vou be removed.” 

The General, who tried to hide his 
collaboration with the Japanese, was 
not faring well, but he continued to 
hurl accusations at Lu-Gen, who par- 
ried them with great skill, At length 
the General asked a question: “Will 
you be so good as to sign an order 
releasing my ammunition and _ stores 
from the place where you have hidden 
them?” 

Lu-Gen looked at him without ex- 
pression. “And if I do not desire to 
sign?” 

The General’s reply came like a bolt 
from the sky. “Then I am afraid we 
must execute your son, whom we have 
the great honor to have held as hostage 
since we took him from your secret 
house in Chinchow a week past. We 
must execute him in the desired fashion. 
I will send you his limbs, and his ears, 
and his tongue, and also, if you wish, 
his eyes, for you to look upon.” 

Lu-Gen continued to look at the 
General meditatively. Abruptly he said: 
“I will sign. But be careful that other 
things do not interfere. You are being 
watched by the Japanese. It will prob- 


Lu- 


suggested 


ably go ill with you when it becomes 
known that you have stopped this 
train.” 

“On the contrary, I have pa 
permission. They foolishly hoped I 
would spill blood.” 

“You are wise, General Wah,” said 
Lu-Gen and he signed the desired or- 
der. 

At the same moment, no doubt at 
a sign from Lu-Gen, the woman 
dropped the teapot, and in the in- 
stant that the General’s head was 
turned, Lu-Gen dropped something into 
the General's cup of tea. It was 
clumsily done, and the General had 
seen it from the corner of his eye. 
The two Chinese faced each other over 
the teacups, the General’s expression 
grim. 

Lu-Gen broke the tense silence. 
“Shall we drink, General?” he asked 
bending courteously forward. 

The General nodded curtly, and Lu- 
Gen lifted his cup to his lips. 

“Stay,” said the General crisply. “We 
drink together.” 

“If you will thus honor. me.” 

“And I will drink the cup that you 
have prepared for yourself, and you 
will drink the one that you have pre- 
pared for me.” 

Lu-Gen raised his eyebrows in aston- 
ishment. Then an expression of pain 
crossed his face. In a low voice he said: 
“My ancestors writhe in torment at your 
unvoiced accusation, General.” 

“You will drink with me as I have 
said,” snapped the General. 

Lu-Gen bowed. “Very well,” he said 
gently, and took the cup from the Gen- 
eral’s hand. The General took Lu- 
Gen’s. 

Together they raised the cups and 
drank the tea Lu-Gen’s face was white 
and strained, but the General was smil- 
ing, his white teeth gleaming from be- 
neath his straggly mustache. 

“And my son?” asked Lu-Gen weak- 
ly, sinking back with closed eyes. 

“He will be sent safely home, as I 
have promised. It is not a custom of 


‘mine to break a promise—even if it is 


made to Lu-Gen, who will soon, I hope, 
be no longer my enemy.” His implica- 
tion was unmistakable. 

Lu-Gen clutched spasmodically at 
his bosom. The General had risen and 
was staring down at him in satisfaction. 

“You have won another battle, Gen- 
eral,” said Lu-Gen in a low voice. “Al- 
low me the honor of complimenting 
you.” 

The war lord smiled sardonically and 
left the compartment, pulling the door 
shut after him. In a little while the 
train began to move. 

What I had seen was like a melo- 
drama. I kept my eyes fixed upon the 
closed door of the adjoining compart- 
ment, expecting something to happen. 


But nothing whatever happened; so I 
got up and knocked gently on the door. 

“Can I be of any assistance?” I asked 
in Chinese. 

Lu-Gen himself threw open the door. 
He did not look as if he had just taken 
poison. He smiled broadly at the ex- 
pression on my face and said: “Mr. 
Shaw appears surprised. I observed 
you watching and listening in the mir- 
ror before your own door, and hope you 
were sufficiently entertained by our un- 
edifying conversation. It is not often 
that you see deadly enemies in friendly 
converse.” 

“But I thought— Surely you dropped 
something into the General’s cup?” 

“Ah, can it be you believed I was 
trying to poison him?” 

“What else could I think?” 

“I merely dropped sugar in the 
General’s cup. I arranged for him to 
see, knowing that his suspicion would 
be aroused.” 

“And into your own?” I asked. 

“Shall we say—a sleeping powder?” 
he said blandly, smiling at my incre- 
dulity. “My dear Mr. Shaw, I fear you, 
like General Wah, are inclined not to 
be troubled by the obvious, but only 
by those events which seem to be 
strange. It was most trusting of Gen- 
eral Wah to read my words and my 
smile, and understand my ‘sugar’ so 
innocently put into my cup, without 
knowing my intent.” 

I understood that for some reason 
Mr. Lu-Gen had deliberately brought 
about the exchange of cups. And I felt 
a little incompetent and began to have 
a new respect for Lu-Gen’s modesty 
and humility. Do you think he will re- 
lease your son?” I asked. 

Mr. Lu-Gen smiled almost boyishly. 
“Ah, you accept too much of the Gen- 
eral’s patter. My son is quite safe in 
Chungking. The General, coming upon 
a youth resembling him and arrayed in 
his garments in my house in Chinchow, 
foolishly took him to be my son. He 
is a big man, the General, but there 
is no room for thought. He jumps to 
conclusions, a habit I have noticed also 
in you Americans.” 

He smiled at me, and began to close 
the door. As I turned away, he added, 
“But even he who jumps to conclusions 
may often touch truth, though he fol- 
lows not its devious paths. Perhaps 
some day soon we may speak of the 
General in the past tense.” 

It was only two days later that the 
Peiping papers announced the death 
of fhe war lord of the North, the Jap- 
anese puppet General Wah Hsu-Liang; 
he had died in his sleep the previous 
night, it appeared. As I read the brief 
story in my hotel room, I saw once 
more the bland face of Mr. Lu-Gen, - 
and heard him saying, “Shall we say— 
a sleeping powder?” 





“zero minus S SECONDS 


There is a flash of light brighter than 
the sun, a screaming roar louder than 
a hundred sirens, a whitish streak 
erupting into the sky. 

Another rocket is away. 


Cutting through the air at thou- 
sands of miles an hour, it rims the 
edge of outer space for a few seconds, 
then plunges down into the desert. 


In the New Mexico desert at White 
Sands, a team of topflight scientists 
has the vital job of flight testing 
rocket-powered guided missiles for 
our government. These men—engi- 
neers, chemists, physicist, meteorolo- 
gists and others—are responsible for 
perfecting what is our key to the se- 


WAY: 


crets of the upper atmosphere and one 
of our deadliest weapons of defense. 


General Electric scientists have 
worked on this “Project Hermes”— 
from its beginning —just as other G-E 
men have worked on other important 
projects over the years from Manhat- 
tan A-Bomb Project to Project Cirrus 
for weathercontroland man-maderain. 


Young men starting their careers 
at General Electric work with many 
of these outstanding scientists and 
engineers. From them they learn the 
principles and methods that will be 
the foundation for their own discov- 
eries and developments in the coming 
era of great electrical expansion. 


eeeeeevoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


HOW YOUNG IS AN ENGINEER? Of course they come in 
all ages and sizes. But at G.E. much important work is 
entrusted to young men. For example: 

We have 767 engineers working on jet-fighter auto- 
pilots, naval gunfire controls and guided missiles. They 
finished college an average of only 8 years ago. 

The armament system of the famous B-29 was developed 
by a team of G-E engineers just 5 years out of college on 


the average. 





Mc)Keen-Eyed Sharpshooter! | 


S A MEMBER of the McKeen clan, 
young Bob has made more long 
distance hops than many a Pullman 
conductor. Bob McKeen, of course, is 
the deadeye center rated the best in 
U. of California history. But he didn’t 
have to make the basketball team to hit 
the road. 

Born in Chicago 20 years ago, Bob 
attended elementary school in New 
York City, then moved to northern Cali- 
fornia, where he’s lived ever since. It 
would seem that every time Bob added 
. couple of feet in height, the McKeens 
bought a new bed for him in a new city. 
Bob is now 6'7”. If and when he 
reaches 8’, the McKeens will probably 
move to Hawaii or Timbuctoo. 

Big Bob weighs 220 pounds, but you 
wouldn’t know it from the way he glides 
around the basketball court. As a sopho- 
more last year, McKeen rewrote many 
a California record in leading the 
Golden Bears to the Southern Division 
crown in the Pacific Coast Conference. 
All Bob did was average 17.6 points a 
game. 

Twice Bob played against Washing- 


E DON’T know how much soap he 
uses, but we'll bet Togo Palazzi of 
Holy Cross is the cleanest basketball 
player in the land. During his entire 
sensational high school and college ca- 
reer, the Purple senior has never fouled 
out of a game! 
It’s not that he’s a softy, either. “No- 
10dy plays harder on offense or defense 


ton’s All-American Bob Houbregs. In 
the first game, each scored 18 points; 
in the second Houbregs collected 31 to 
McKeen’s 22. Houbregs makes no secret 
of the fact McKeen was his toughest 
opponent. And vice versa. 

Although McKeen specializes in bas- 
ketball at college, he’s a pretty hefty 
slugger on the diamond, too. When he 
attended Piedmont Junior High, Bob 
starred as an outfielder in the Oakland 
Police League. They still talk of the 
afternoon he whaled a 395-foot game- 
winning triple in an all-star match. 

Awkward in basketball during his 
earlier days at Piedmont High, Bob 
soon acquired the poise and_ polish 
which currently rate him high among 
the list of All-American candidates. As 
a high school junior, Bob was selected 
on the Alameda County’s all-star second 
team and the following season the then 
6’ 5”, 200-pounder sparked Piedmont to 
the Alameda County crown. Naturally, 
Bob moved up to the all-star first team. 

Piedmont didn’t field a baseball team, 
so the big boy decided to take a fling 
at shot putting in his senior year. He 


practiced for three weeks, then sur- 
prised everyone, including himself, by 
heaving the iron ball more than 50 feet 
to win the County title. 

Bob’s a B-student, expects to play 
pro basketball.°His list of “favorites” 
includes: Actor—Marlon Brando; actress 
—Susan Hayward;: singer — Frankie 
Laine; band—Paul Weston; school sub- 
ject—speech. 


Go, Go, Togo! 


perform he did! Togo poured in 14 
points in the final six minutes to win 
the game for the Yankee side! 

Togo is no nickname. It’s for real. 
His father, once a member of Italy's 


than Togo,” says George Faltings, who 
coached Togo at Union Hill High in 
Union City, N. J. “He has marvelous 
timing and co-ordination. And he never 
fouls anyone intentionally.” 

Togo is the hottest shot to come out 
of Holy Cross since Bob Cousy. Before 
the current season began, this 6’ 4”, 
205-pounder had scored 963 points in 
two varsity seasons. Early in the cam- 
paign he. went over the 1,000 mark, and 
he’s sure to end up as the second high- 
est scorer in Cross history. 

Cousy’s four-year total 
were permitted to play during Bob's 
days) is 1,775. By tallying 595 points in 
26 games last year, Togo broke Cousy’s 
single-season mark of 582. 

Togo’s two-hand set shot from the 
corner is murder. And if someone dares 
play him close, he'll dribble in and let 
fly with his equally deadly jump shot. 
These are his greatest offensive 
weapons. 

Colorful Togo first made the national 
headlines the year he was graduated 
from Union Hill. He was picked to per- 
form in the North-South All-American 
High School game at Murray, Ky. And 


(freshmen 


King Victor Emmanuel’s _ personal 
guard, admired a Japanese general 
known as Togo and so the Palazzi baby 
was named after him. 

In high school, the cheer leaders de- 
veloped the theme: “Let’s Go, Togo!” 
At Holy Cross, they've changed it to 
“Go, Go, Togo!” 

No question about Togo being a 
well-rounded 21-year-old. His favorite 
actor is Burt Lancaster; favorite actress 
—Arlene Dahl; favorite singer--Eddie 
Fisher; favorite bands—Ralph Flanagan 
and Ray Anthony; favorite school sub- 
ject—history. His hobby is record-col- 
lecting. 

Biggest thrill? That’s a toughie. He 
says it could be one of two: (1) his 
performance in the North-South All- 
American game, or (2) his 58-point 
single-game effort in a 1950 amateur 
tournament. Togo wound up with 119 
points for the three games in the tour- 


nev! Wow! —ZANDER HOLLANDER 








IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Carol Ray, “How’s Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


The Question Bu 


Q. I like liverwurst sandwiches. Does 
liverwurst give you the same. food 
values as plain liver? 


A. Liverwurst gives you most of the 
nutrients you get from fresh liver, but 
in much smaller quantities. Therefore, 
you can’t substitute a liverwurst sand- 
wich for a serving of cooked liver and 
feel you’re making an equal exchange. 
However, liverwurst is a good food, and 
a liverwurst sandwich is a fine way of 
getting vitamins, minerals, and proteins. 


Q. I would like to know if eating 
fried foods harms a person’s complexion. 


A. Your question is probably based 
on the fact that people with poor com- 
plexions are advised to avoid fried foods. 
The reason for this is that fried foods 
are fatty, and excessive amounts of fats 
usually aggravate a bad skin condition. 
In cases of acne or other skin disorders, 
fried foods should be skipped. Even if 
your complexion js good, it’s not advis- 
able to make a habit of eating fried 
foods. For easy digestion and for best 
retention of food values, broiling, bak- 
ing, and boiling are the preferred meth- 
ods of cooking. 


Q. I go to bed early at night, but 
when I wake up in the morning, I am 
still very tired. How can I overcome 
this? 


A. If you sleep in a comfortable bed 
and your room is well-ventilated, feeling 
tired when you wake up indicates that 
you need a checkup by your doctor. 
Tiredness which is not relieved even by 
long hours of sleep may come from a 
form of anemia, or poor blood. In such 
a case, the doctor may suggest special 
attention to the diet and recommend 
such blood-building foods as liver, kid- 
neys, apricots, peaches, and\, prunes, 
among others, as well as whatever vita- 
min and mineral supplements he thinks 
Apart from diet, getting 


necessary. 


enough fresh air and exercise are im- 
portant factors in helping to produce 
restful sleep. 

co ° ° 

Bitter Medicine? . . . It’s easier to 
take if you first hold a piece of ice on 
the tip of your tongue for a minute. The 
ice deadens your taste buds for a mo- 
ment. 

° = oO 

Sitting Pretty. . . . Ever since you've 
been old enough to sit, you've prob- 
ably been told to “sit up straight.” Well, 
it’s more than good posture advice. The 
way you sit tells people many things 
about you. 

Slumping on the edge of your spine 
with shoulders curved makes you look 
sad and depressed. (There’s an obvious 
reason why teen-agers several years ago 
latched on to the word “droop” to de- 
scribe the boy or girl they’d least like 
to date.) Sitting on the edge of your 
chair makes you look nervous and tense. 
Curling your feet around the rungs of a 
chair makes you look unsure of yourself. 
To give the impression of being self- 
confident, happy, and at ease when you 
sit, do it this way: Sit squarely in your 
seat, with your whole back resting 
against the back of the chair. If you're 
working, lean forward from your hips. 
If you're reading, bend only your head, 
not your whole neck, over your book. 

Take a look around your classroom. 
You'll find that those students who sit 
properly look (and are!) more comfort- 
able and relaxed than those who slump 
and slouch. 

oO o oO 

Quick Quiz. . . . Question: When do 
you catch cold most quickly? Answer: 
When your body is tired or chilled. 
Conclusion: To help prevent colds, get 
plenty of rest and dress warmly in cold 
weather. Don’t go from an overheated 
room into the cold outdoors without 
being properly clothed. 


Cook’s Corner. . . . Here are two 
quick tricks for turning simple desserts 
into fancy ones. Drizzle concentrated 
frozen orange or grape juice over plain 
vanilla ice cream to make a super- 
special sundae. Adds Vitamin C, too. 
Put one or two chocolate bars on top of 
plain cake and pop into the oven or 
under the broiler just until chocolate 
melts. Then spread the chocolate icing 
over the top of the cake. 
















































Tweed ... the one fragrance 


above all others... to wear 
anytime, anywhere. 


Tweed Perfume from 2.00 to 57.50 
3'/2 oz. Bouquet Tweed 1.50 


prices plus tax 
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What Are ‘Approvals’? 


accept stamp advertisements 
only from witeble and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “approval” 

stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing te stamp 
advertisers be sure to write your name and address 
on your letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope. if you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will 
bs all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any reader who considers that he 
has been deceived as a result of his ——— to 
an advertisement in Sch 

to appeal to the Executive Editor, Scholastic pt 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


STAM P_WALLET. tty 


HARD to HVDERBAD SET. print-gi™ 
ed FE) TION Ly ay 4 and MILLI- 
METER SCALE Given to Approval \ 

plicants who send /0< for mailing to 


Schal 














Rhinoceros, Snake, Giant, Pygmy, Emu, 
Kangaroos, Kaolabear, 5 -B 
TIE 
and other wild animals. 
Free with exciting approvals. 


Niagara Stamp Ce., Niagara -on-the-Lake |22, Canada 
DIFFERENT WORLDWIDE 


329 stamps 25c 


including Hitler Heads, British Colonies, French Colonies, 
rarities, unusuals. Everything complete 25¢ to adults re- 
questing eqgeevals CANADA eo CO., 1907 Main 
St., Dept. 116, Niagara Falls, 





GIGANTIC COLLECTION 
Inclucses Triangles, Early United States 
Animals — Commemoratives — British 
Colonies — High Value Pictorials. etc. s 


Complete Collection plus Big Illustrated 


Magazine all free with approvals. Send 5¢ for postage. 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. $8, Toronto, Canada 


203 All Different 
Zeppelines, Semipostals C 
- pgm hoon — 


ete. Brov 
Jamestown Stamp Co., Senn 0. eaten, N. Y. 


ALBUM ™ 10¢! 


000 Spaces! 
World Wide Lists and aspuede Included. 


HARTFORD STAMPMART HARTFORD 1, CONN. 


2 TRIANGLES - AIRMAILS - BICOLORS 


lst USA Stamp Centenary, Fascism Downfall, 
Columbus, Trieste Fair, Garibaldi’ 8 Escape, Palace. 
Fortresses, large historical pictorials. 

NLY to yi Buyers. 


FORTUNE STAMP CO., Dept. 9, Washington 10, D. C. 


DIF. UNITED STATES 

Includes 19th Cent. commemo- C 
ratives, airmails and $5 stamp. 
Approvals. 


WILLETT CO., Box 511-B, PORT CHESTER, N. Y 

















DIFF. RUSSIA -10¢ 


rascinaling SOVIET RUSSIA collection 

40 diff. exciting, colorful stamps—only 

10¢! Bargain lists, seem included. 
EO. &. § H 


Box 44, Times Square Station, New York 36, N. Y. 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosity! A stamp so large (7%x14 sacbes) it will 
occupy a full psge in your album. Retails for 50c. Given 
FREE to approval service epplicants sendin e Dairy 
STAMPS: All diff., 500, $1: 1,000, $2; 2,000, Pe 

TATHAM STAMP CO., SPRINGFIELD te. uae. 


FREE: MINT BRITISH COLONY 
from Tonga, Seychelles, Brunei, Transjordan, 
Sarawak, Solomen Islands, Caymans, Gilbert 

Ellice — FREE with approvals. 
VIKING, 11-G Northern Bivd., GREAT NECK, N. Y. 
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U. N. Postal Administration 


The first U. N. stamp for 1954 


The first United Nations commemo- 
rative for 1954 will be issued on Feb- 
ruary 11. It honors the activities of the 
Food and Agricultural Organization 
(FAO), a U. N. agency. Leading agri- 
culture experts of the world serve FAO. 
They make missions to any country with 
a serious food problem. The experts 
recommend ways to solve it. 

FAO helps people to better their 
daily lives by showing them how to: 
(1) improve their nutrition; (2) modern- 
ize their farms; (3) increase the yields 
from their farmlands, fisheries, forests. 

Every year FAO experts meet to dis- 
cuss world food problems. About 70 per 
cent of the world’s population goes 
hungry, the experts reported recently. 

The world population is increasing 
at a rate of 100,000,000 every four 
years. FAO experts are now studying 
how best to market more food to more 
people. 

The new stamp, above, shows an ear 
of wheat and comes in two denomina- 
tions. The 3-center is gold on a green 
background, the 8-center gold on blue. 
Both stamps are bordered by the words 
“United Nations” in the five official lan- 
guages of the U. N. 

For first-day covers of the stamps 
send self-addressed envelopes to: U. N. 
Postal Administration, Room CB-26, 
United Nations, N. Y. Address envelopes 
on the lower left-hand corner. Write 
“First-Day Cover” on the upper left- 
hand corner. Then enclose the envelope, 
or envelopes, in an outer one with your 
money order or check. For quicker serv- 
ice, write “FAO commemorative” on the 
outer envelope. You may send for as 
many as 20 first-day covers. All covers 
will be individually mailed back to you. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Mi iiTops, don't miss. iiMGood. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


Drama: “The Conquest of Ever- 
est. Mi Annapurna. “4The Wild 
One. 44 Julius Caesar. MMH The 
Cruel Sea. “The Actress. Me 
Rob Roy. “Roman Holiday. ww 
The Robe. “All the Brothers Were 
Valiant. “1 Mogambo,. “Crazylegs, 
All-American. “Escape from Fort 
Bravo. 4i“Take the High Grounduvr 
Master of Ballantrae. “Botany Bay. 
“The Glass Web. “Project No. 7. 
Othello. 

Musical: “Give the Girl a Break. 
“vvr-Gilbert and Sullivan. 4444 Lili. 
vvvr Little Boy Lost. ““Calamity 
Jane. “Kiss Me, Kate. #11So This 
Is Love. “Easy to Love. “Walking 
My Baby Back Home. “The Eddie 
Cantor Story. 

Comedy: “The Titfield Thunder- 
bolt. #How to Marry a Millionaire. 

Documentary: “The Living Des- 
ert. 4i“i“1“A Queen Is Crowned. wv 
The Sea Around Us. “Song of the Land. 





Mixed Grill 


Explorer: “Ah, yes, I was once so 
hungry I dined off my pet parrot.” 

Listener: “What was it like?” 

Explorer: “Oh, very nice.” 

Listener: “Yes, but what did it taste 
like?” 

Explorer: “Oh, turkey, chicken, wild 
duck, quail—that parrot could imitate 
anything.” 

Arizona Kitty Kat 





ADDITIONAL WINNERS 


in 2nd Annual 
Royal Portable Typewriter 
Contest 
(Senior Divisiont) 


$10 Winners: 


Repple McCarter, Beorgiana, Ala. Ella Wash- 
ington, Hollywood, Ala.; Dolores Kramer, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; James Smith, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; John Hanly, Miami, Fla.; Annette Wilkes, 
Lumber City, Ga.; Theresa Matthiesen, Filer, 
Idaho; David Park, Evanston, Ill.; Sally Ormis- 
ton, Jackman Station, Me.; Sally Reynolds, 
Baltimore, Md.; Eileen Keegan, Cortland, N. Y.; 
Barbara Patrick, Sidney Center, N. Y.; Marlene 
Maier, Madison, Ohio; Pat Bolinger, Eugene, 
Ore.; Janet Pentz, Dillsburg, Pa.; Mary James, 
Georgetown, S. C.; Louise Macklin, Mt. Pleasant, 
Nedra Crump, Henrietta, Tex.; Rita 
Cernasek, La Grange, Tex.; Donnah Pyle, 
Leander, Tex.; Manuel Garcia, San Antonio, 
Tex.; Marla Wilson, Battleground, Wash.; Jean 
Novak, Luxemburg, Wis.; Jean Dombruck, St. 
Croix Falls, Wis. 

¢Winners in Junior Division listed in Jan. 20 
issue of Junior Scholastic. 


Tenn.; 


ROTAS CYPEWAITER Comman 





Surprise Ending 


“Dick, old man, can you let me have 
five ...P” 
gi eres 
. minutes of your time?” 


. trouble at all, -old scout.” 
Pennsylvania Pennpiz 


So Therel 


The boys who loafed around the vil- 
lage post office teased the mail clerk 
until he got pretty touchy. One day a 
citizen walked up to the window and 
asked: “Any mail for Mike Howe?” 

The post office clerk glared at him 
and shouted: “No, not for your cow or 


anybody else’s cow.” 
Arizona Kitty Kat 


Sure-fire Formula 
“Do you know a reliable way to esti- 
mate the cost of living?” 
“Sure. You take your income—what- 
ever that may be—and add 25 per 


cent.” 
Pensacola Gosport 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 

This is the last issue for the first 
semester. There will be no January 
27 issue because of the mid-term 
interval. The next issue you receive 
will be dated February 3. Be sure 
your teacher has your order for next 
term’s subscription. 














CATALOG 
_ WITH 


215 PICTURES FREE! 


NEW! DIFFERENT! BEAUTIFUL! 
For the first time impressive pictures 
of your favorite movie stars in professional 
high gloss finish. Special super-duper offer: 


i 20 for 254 * 50 for 50¢ * 120 for $1 
FREE CATALOG with 215 PICTURES 
OF STARS with your order 
OsLUXE PHOTO SERVICE, Dept. E 
Box 947, Church St. Annex, New York 3, N.Y. 


Prepare for a career in 


* JOURNALISM 
*« RADIO 
* TELEVISION 
*« THEATRE 


University of Denver 


* Fully accredited degree program 
For complete information write to: 


Dr. Compton Bell, Dir., School of Communication Arts 
University of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado 
Sell your classmates 


SENIORS America’s Most Beau- 

tiful and complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


mmission 


ar 











and 
No financial —_—F r 
Write today for free sample 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 





Sell your school classmates the best line | 
Graduation Name Cards in the country. 
hed ever offered. We pay best commission. 


cies going like wildfire! Hurry—Write - 
Card Specialities, Box 235-N, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Encouragement 

A photographer from the local news- 
paper was sent to take a picture of a 
citizen on his hundredth birthday. 

The old gentleman was most co- 
operative, and as he left the house, the 
young photographer thanked him, say- 
ing: “I hope I'll be around to take your 
picture when you're a hundred and 
one.” 

“Why not?” the old fellow said. “You 


look pretty healthy to me.” 
The Sign 


Comrades! 


A couple of Chinese who had been 
friends in the good old days when both 
were successful merchants met on the 
street recently. 

“What are you doing these days?” 
one asked. 

“I'm a government spy,” 
replied. 

“Why, so am I,” said his friend. Then 
he whispered, “You can tell me what 
you really think of the Reds.” 

The other looked around cautiously. 
Then he said: 

“I think the same as you do.” 

The questioner groaned. 

“How unfortunate,” he exlaimed. 


“Now I shall have to arrest you.” 
The Sign 


the other 


Remains to Be Seen 


Landlady: “A professor formerly oc- 


‘cupied this room, sir. He invented an 


explosive!” 
New roomer: “Ah! I suppose those 
spots on the ceiling are the explosive.” 
Landlady: “No, that’s the professor.” 


Annapolis Log 


Interplanetary Problem 
“Egad, Frances, the perfume indus- 
try will soon face a crisis.” 
“What now, Eugene?” 
“How are perfumes going to get 
through to men when everybody wears 


a space helmet?” 
Hi-Court 


In Return 

Boss: “Well, did you get the letter I 
sent you?” 

Office Boy: “Yes sir. I read it on the 
inside and on the outside. On the inside 
it said, ‘You're fired.’ On the outside it 
said, ‘Return in five days.’ So—here I 
am. 





It’s two on one! With the defensive man 
closing fast, a leaping pass at full speed must 
be accurate. The twisting sideward move- 
ment of the body calls for perfect control 
and proper support ... the kind of support 
you get from a rugged Bike 
supporter. 

Bike supporters help give 
you the stamina that keeps 
you in there to the end of 
the game. And there’s a 
Bike support for every sport, 
right where you buy your 
sporting goods. More 
athletes have worn Bike than 
any other brand! 


eT eg 


ATHLETIC SUPPORTERS 


More people eat 
more CHEEZ-IT 
than any other 











\dd/ Hallmark Cards invites you to another television first— 


Sa 











MAURICE EVANS 


in Shakespeare’s 


KING RICHARD II 


with Sarah Churchill as the Queen on 
THE HALLMARK HALL OF FAME 


a two hour program —January 24th—nationwide over NBC 


Your response to “Hamlet” on the Hallmark Hall of Fame 
last spring was both gratifying and exciting. Now it is 
our great pleasure to present Maurice Evans in another 
of Shakespeare’s most absorbing and most discussed plays. 

Throughout the year on both our television and radio 
Hallmark Hall of Fame we honor real men and women, 
not only the most famous but lesser known ones, too. 
Sometimes we dramatize incidents in the lives of states- 
men like Theodore Roosevelt and Benjamin Franklin, 
philosophers like Socrates, storytellers like Aesop. Other 
times we pay tribute to great men of the arts like Moliere, 
Thomas Wolfe, Gian Carlo Menotti and William Shake- 
speare, by presenting their works. 

We hope our plays add a little to your appreciation of 
the rich world we live in—the world of yesterday and 
today. We always welcome comments from you on pro- 
grams you'd like to have on the Hallmark Hall of Fame. 


ly 
allan 
Carda~ 


“When you care enough to send the very best” 
Look in the next issue 


of Scholastics for news of 
a special contest designed 
just for you by the makers 
of Hallmark Cards. 
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Agriculture: *Black Blizzards of 
the Southwest (drought), S16- 
18; Farm Balance Sheet, S16- 
24; Future Farmers of America 
Celebrate 25th Anniversary, 
021-20; Price Drop Angers 
Farmers, 028-14; *Squeeze on 
the Farmer (price supports), 
Nll-11. 

Allen, Robert P.: Bird Man 
(Robert Poteete), J20-4. 

America on Wheels: Special is- 
sue, 021; Bibliography, O7-27T; 
*From Buggy to Car in 60 
Years (history), O21-8; *Get- 
ting the*®Country Out of the 
Rut (road construction)—map, 
021-21; *Growth of Motor Vehi- 
cle Registrations (chart), 021-6; 
*Spiderweb of Concrete (high- 
way system)—chart, O21-10; 
*The Nut Behind the Wheel 
(pictorial story), 021-14; *U.S. 
on the Move—How the Auto- 
mobile Has Changed the Life 
of a Nation, O21-5; *Youth 
Takes the Wheel, 021-7. 

Anthropology: Piltdown 
Exposed as a Fake, D9-19. 

Arab States: U.N. Airs Arab- 
Israel Clash, O28-12. 

Astronomy: Lick Observatory, 
014-17; Radio Telescope, J13- 
19 

Atomic Power: Atom Power to 
Generate Electricity (plans), 
N4-18; *Atoms for Peace, D9- 
13; Facts on the A-Bomb, O21- 
19; *Pooling Atomic Power for 
Peace, J6-10; Power Plant for 
First Atomic Submarines, N4- 
18; *Should the U. S. Share Its 
Knowledge of Secret Weapons 
with Its NATO Allies? (pro 
and con), N4-7; Soviet Russia 
Claims It Has H-Somb, 823-14. 

Automobiles: see America on 
Wheels. 

Aviation: Special Issue, Wings 
for Man, D2:5-18; Bibliography, 
D2-12T; Air Age Maps, D2-7; 
Fastest Fifty Years (Herold C. 
Hunt), D2-17T; *Hams of the 
Air (private and utility fly- 
ing), D2-18; How Airplanes 
Work for Us (picture story), 
D2-11; *It Started at Kitty 
Hawk (story of first flight), 
D2-8; *Jets, Rockets & Heli- 
copters (Robert McLarren), 
D2-13; Message to American 
Youth from Jimmy Doolittle, 
D2-5; Pilot Flies Twice as Fast 
as Sound, D2-20; Postal Issues 
Salute Air Mail, D2-30; Opera- 
tion Polar (interview on Ruth 
Butler), S16-8; *Our Shrinking 
Globe, D2-5; Suggestions for 
Unit of Work, D2-13T; *Your 
Career in Flying, D2-14. 


Bennike, Maj. Gen. Vagn: Truce 
Man (Ralph Chapman), J6-6. 
Bibliographies: Aviation, D2- 
17T, O28-2T; Highways of the 
Future, O7-26T; Russia's Satel- 

lites, S16-6T. 


Man 


Biographical Sketches: Allen, 
Robert P., J20-4; Bennike, 
Maj. Gen. Vagn, J6-6; Bhave, 
Vinola, N18-19; Bourke-White, 
Margaret, 028-4; Butler, Ruth, 
$16-8; Churchill, Sarah, D9-6; 
Dean, Gen. William F., N18-6; 
DuMont, Allen B., 014-6; Ever- 
ett, Thomas H., N4-6; Lodge, 
Henry Cabot, Jr., S23-6; Mur- 
row, Edward R., N11-6; Saw- 
telle, Ida, O7-6. 

Bourke-White, Margaret: Lady 
with a Lens (Paul V. Beckley), 
028-4. 

Boy dates Girl: see Weekly Is- 
sues. 

Brackett, Peter: Double Payment 
(story), O7-23. 

Bradbury, Ray: A Sound of 
Thunder (story), N18-21. 

British Guiana: May Lose Char- 
ter, O14-16;. Premier Ousted, 
021-19. 

Butler, Ruth: Operation Polar 
(Judith Crist), S16-8. 


Cc 


Canada: President Eisenhower 
Visits, D2-20; St. Lawrence 
Power Project, N18-16. 

Cancer: Fact Smoker (E. Cuyler 
Hammond), J13-6; Lung Can- 
cer and Cigarette Smoking, 
014-18. 

Career Club: 
training. 

Carnegie Medal Awards: 
ners, N11-34. 

Chadwick Florence: Swims 
Strait of Gibraltar, S30-8; 
Swims Across Dardanelles, 
021-20. 

Cheating: How Would You Stop 
Cheating on Exams? (pro & 
con), J13-7. 

Chfistmas: Gifts for Aint Susie 
(recipes), D9-32; Hail to the 
Holidays! (decorations), D9- 
30; Legend of the Christmas 
Rose (story, Selma Lagerlof), 
D9-23. 

Churchill, 
Churchill 
D9-6. 

Cold War: *Can Cold War Be- 
come Cold Peace? N11-9; *Cold 
War Today, S30-K2. 

Colombia: Revolt Ends, S30-7. 

Communism: see also Freedom 
Answers Communism, Internal 
Security. McCarthy on Com- 
munism, D9-19; *Pressure 
Points Around the World, S30- 
K3. 

Conservation: see Agriculture. 

Cost of Living: On the Rise, $23- 
16; Price Index Drops, J13-19. 

Crime: *Grand Jury—Weapon 
Against Crime, N4-11. 

Czechoslovakia: Strikes, 


Dean, Gen. Wm. F.: American 
Hero (Robert Poteete), N18-6. 

Debt, U. S.: National Debt, S16- 
23; *Uncle Sam's Headache— 
National Debt Is Rising 
(charts), $23-20. 


see Vocational 


Win- 


Sarah: The Other 
(Jean F. Merrill), 


$16-21. 


see also Freedom 
Answers Communism. *Forms 
of Government, $30-K15; 
*World-Wide Conflict between 
Democracy and Totalitarian- 
ism, $30-K1. 

Derleth, August: A Battle Over 
the Teacups (story), J20-21. 
Dirlam, Mary: Crazy Kid Blues 
(story), 028-17; Prize-Win- 
ner (story), N11-37. 
Disarmament: Dulles 
Goals of U. S., S3%-7. 
Driver Education: Letter to the 
Editor, D9-5; *Youth Takes 

the Wheel, 021-7. 
Drought: see Agriculture. 
DuMont, Dr. Allen: TV Genie 
(Earl Mazo), 014-6. 


Editorial Platform: Our Editorial 
Platform, S16-5. 
English: Why Study English 


Democracy: 


Charts 


(General Electric insert), O7- 
2 


Ethics: see Cheating. 

Everett, Thomas H.: Man with a 
Green Thumb (Robert Po- 
teete), N4-6. 

European Defense Commufiity: 
Dulles Warning on Delay, J6- 


18. 
F 


Foreign Languages: *Should All 
High School Students Be Re- 
quired to Study a Modern For- 
eign Language? (pro and con), 
014-7. 

Forum Topic of the Week: see 
Pro and Con Discussions. 

France: Coty, New President, 
J13-19; Country Without a 
Government, S16-22; *France— 
Key to Europe’s Deadlock, 
J20-7; *Pressure Points Around 
the World, S30-K1l1; Strikes 
Settled, $23-14. 

Freedom Answers Communism: 
What’s the Difference to Me 
Personally? S16-16; What Are 
the Communists After? (map), 
$23-18; Why Do Some People 
Fall for Communism? O7-20; 
How Does Communism Wage 
War Against Us? O14-14; Can 
Freedom Win the Cold War 
Without a Hot One? 021-16; 
Can We Think for Ourselves? 
028-11; Education—For Us or 
Against Us? N4-16; What's It 
Worth to Speak My Mind? 
Nll-14; The Press-Channel of 
Information or Party Line? 
N18-14; What Answer to Pub- 
lic Gatherings — Thanks or 
Tanks? D9-16; Who Says I 
Can't Leave Town? J6-12;-Am 
I to Stand Innocent Until 
Proved Guilty? J13-16; Is My 
Home a Castle or a Listening 
Post? J20-19. 


G 


Germany: see also International 
Conferences. East: Anti-Com- 
munist Riots, S16-22; Big 
Three to Discuss Future of 
Austria & Germany, 028-13. 
West: Adenauer Is Prime Min- 
ister, S30-6; *Bright Spots of 
1953, D9-10; Dulles’ Charts 
Goals of U. S., S30-6; Ernst 
Reuter, Mayor of West Berlin, 
Dies, O7-19; *Germany Goes 
West (recent elections), O7- 
11; International Conference on 
Germany, 028-13. 

Gould, Kenneth M.: see History 
Behind the Headlines. 

Grand Jury: *Weapon Against 
Crime, N4-11. . 

Great Britain: Coronation of 
Elizabeth II, S16-22; Queen to 
Tour World, D2-22; J13-20; Re- 
sumes Ties with Iran, J6-19. 

Greece: *Hail to the Greeks 
(map), N18-9; King Paul and 
Queen Frederika to Visit U. S., 
028-13. 


3-T 


Gridiron Club: Freedom to Make 
Fun of the Boss, J13-21. 

Guatemala: *Bananas and Bol- 
shevism (map), O14-11. 


Hammond, E. Cuyler: Fact 
Smoker (Ear! Ubell), J13-6. 
Highways: see also America on 
Wheels. ‘*Intersecting Traffic 
Laws Ahead (pro and con), 

S16-9. ’ 

History Behind the Headlines 
(Kenneth M. Gould): Ameri- 
ca’s Young Ambassadors (Stu- 
dent exchange program), J6- 
20; Bound in Morocco, $23-17; 
Democracy Begins in Your 
Town (elections, voting), 028- 
15; Freedom to Make Fun of 
the Boss (Gridiron Club), J13- 
21; Indispensable Man (educa- 
tion), N11-36; Job for the 
Veep, N4-21; Land-Hungry In- 
dia, N18-19; We Chose Our 
Government, S16-25; White 
House P's and Q's (table of 
precedence for state affairs), 
D9-21. 

Housing: Flint, Michigan, Build- 
ing Bee, $23-14. 

Howland, Rosemary: 
Night (story), 021-22 


I 

India: *Land-Hungry India, N18- 
19. 

Indo-China: Dulles Charts Goals 
of U. S., 830-6; Laos Gets In- 
dependence, N4-20; *Pressure 
Points Around the World, S30- 
K3; War Status, J13-18. 

Institute of Student Opinion: 
Military Training (ballot); J13- 
28 


Magic 


Internal Security: see also Com- 
munism. McCarthy on Com- 
munism, D9-19; Harry Dexter 
White Case Revived, D2-20. 

International Conferences: 

Big Three, S16-23: Foreign 
Ministers in Washington, S16- 
23; *Germany, Another Try, 
028-13; In Bermuda, N18-17. 

Big Four, O7-18; Agree to Meet 
in Berlin, J13-18; *Will Big 
Four Meet Soon? D9-18, J6-17 

Iran: “*Double Play in _ Iran 
(map), S$23-10; *Pressure 
Points Around the World, S30- 
K9; Resumes Tie with Great 
Britain, J5-19; U. S. to Grant 
Aid, S30-8. 

Interview of the Week: 
Biographical Sketches. 
Israel: “Pressure Points Around 
the World, S30-K11; Sharett, 
New Prime Minister, J6-18&; 
U.N. Airs Arab-Israel Clash, 
028-12; U.N. Censures Israel, 
D9-18. 
Italy: see 


see 


also Trieste. New 
Cabinet Falls, S16-23; New 
Premier Is Giuseppe ‘Pella, 
$23-14; *Pressure Points 
Around the World, S30-K13. 


J 


Jam Session: How Does the High 
Cost of Dating Affect You? 
$23-31, N4-26; What's Your 
Idea of the Ideal Boy or Girl, 
J6-23; Which High School Sub- 
ject Will Be of the Greatest 
Value to You After You Leave 
School? S23-30. 

Japan: U. S. Returns Amami Is- 
lands, J13-19; *Pressure Points 
Around the World, S30-K3. 

Jones, Paul: Shanahan Strad 
(story), S30-41. 

Jordan: U.N. Airs Arab-Israel 
Clash, 028-12. 


K 
Keller, Helen: Visits Eisenhower, 
N18-17. 
Key Issue: see Your Key to Un- 
derstanding World News. 





4-T 


Korea: Bibliography, $16-6T. 
*Bright Spots of 1953, D9-10; 
*Pressure Points Around the 
World, S30-K3; Russian-Built 
MIG to Be Returned, O7-19; 
*Swords into Plowshares (pro 
and con), S23-7; Truce, S16- 
21; U. S. Troop Withdrawal, 
J13-18. 

Atrocities: Red War Crimes 
Bared, N11-33. 

North Korea: Communist Chi- 
na’s Economic Pact, D9-18. 
South Korea: Nationalist 
China Team—Rhee & Chiang 
Kai-shek, D9-18. 

Peace Conferences: Dulles 
Charts Goals of U. S., S30-6; 
*From Battlefield to Peace 
Table (charts), S16-11; Korea 
Peace Talks in Doubt, 014-16; 
J6-18; More Panmunjom Talks? 
021-18; Planning Korea Talks, 
N4-19; U.N. Picks Team for 
Peace Conference, S23-15. 
Repatriation: Letters, J6-3; 
Prisoners Refuse to Go Home, 
O7-17; Talks Fail, 028-12; J6- 
18. 


L 


Labor: AFL vs. Taft-Hartley, 
O7-17; Joint Labor-Manage- 
ment Tour of Steel Industry, 
D2-21; Mitchell Is Labor Secre- 
tary, O21-18; Ryan Resigns as 
President of ILA, D2-22; 
School Drop-Outs (letter to 
editor), S23-5. 

Lagerlof, Selma: Legend of the 
Christmas Rose (story) D9-23. 

Laos: see also Indo-China. Gets 
Independence (map), N4-20. 

Latin America: Milton Eisen- 
hower's Report, D2-20. 

Local Government: *Which Form 
of Local Government? (pro 
and con), 028-5. 

Lodge, Henry Cabot, Jr.: Ace 
Diplomat (Ralph Chapman), 
$23-6. 

Louisiana Purchase: 150th Anni- 
versary, O28-14. 


M 


Malaya: *Pressure Points Around 
the World, S30-K3. 

Managing Your Money (Edward 
R. Burr): Do You Have Money- 
itis? (chart), S23-24; What's 
Your Share? N11-42. 

Mann, Horace: Indispensable 
Mann, N11-36. 

Mass Communication: Introduc- 
tion, S23-10T; Books, N4-8T; 
Mass Media Sources, O7-10T; 
Recordings & Tape, D2-6T; 
School Journalism Workshop, 
J6-6T. 

Merchant Marine, U. S.: *Storm 
Warnings for America’s Mer- 
chant Marine, 028-7. 

Military Training: *20th Century 
Minutemen, J13-13; 1.8.0. Poll 
(ballot), J13-28. 

Millikan, Dr. Robert A.: Obit, 
J6-19. 
Morocco: 
$23-17. 
Movies: 2-D or Not 2-D (pro and 

con), O7-7. 

Murrow, Edward R.: Mike Man 

(Judith Crist), N11-6. 


National Debt: see Debt, U. S. 

Nixon, Richard: A Job for the 
Veep, N4-21; Return from 
World Tour, J6-19. 

Nobel Prize: Chemistry — Dr. 
Hermann Staudinger, N18-18; 
Churchill — Literature, 028-13; 
Medicine Awards, N4-19; Peace 
Awards to Marshall and 
Schweitzer, N11-34. 

North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO): Dulles Warning 
on EDC Delay, J6-18; Flag 


Bound in Morocco, 


Designed, D2-22; *Should the 
U. S. Share Its Knowledge of 
Secret Weapons with Its NATO 
Allies? (pro and Con), N4-7. 


Oo 


O'Flaherty, Liam: 
(story), J13-23. 

Oil: shore Oil, S16-23. 

O’Neill, Eugene: Career Ends, 
D9-20. 

O'Rourke, Frank: Flashing Spikes 
(story), S$23-23. 


P 


Pakistan: *Ally in the Heart of 
Asia (map), J13-10; Cortland, 
N. Y.-Pakistan Day, N4-20. 

Philippines: *Democracy’s Show 
Window in Asia (map), N4-13; 
Magsaysay Elected President, 
D2-22. 

Piccard, Auguste: 
Diver, S23-16. 

Poland: How Do You Escape 
from a Communist Country? 
$30-7. 

Polio: Vaccine, O21-19; 
Identified, D2-21. 

Power: N. Y.-Canada to Cooper- 
ate on Project, N18-16. 

Presidency: *How Should We 
Select the President of the 
U. S.? (pro and con), D9-7. 

Prices: see Cost of Living. 

Pro and Con: *How Should We Se- 
lect the President of the United 
States? D9-7; *How Would 
You Stop Cheating On Exams? 
J13-7; St. Lawrence Seaway or 
Giveaway? J20-5; *Should All 
High School Students Be Re- 
quired to Study a Modern For- 
eign Language? O14-7; *Should 
the Federal Government Put 
Uniform Traffic Laws into Ef- 
fect Across the Country? S16- 
9; *Should the Government 
Raise Postal Rates to Make the 
P.O. Self-Supporting? N11-7; 
*Should the U. S. Share Its 
Knowledge of Secret Weapons 
with NATO? N4-7; *Should 
U. S. Troops Now in Korea Be 
Permitted to Volunteer for Re- 
habilitation Work in That 
Country? S23-7; *To What Ex- 
tent Should the Federal Gov- 
ernment Support Scientific Re- 
search? N18-7; *2-D or Not 2- 
D, O7-7; *Which Form of 
Local Government? 028-5. 
*Wire Tapping—Dirty Business 
or Dire Necessity? J6-7. 

Psychological Warfare: see Cold 
War. 

Puerto Rico: 
quest, D9-19. 


Radio and Television: Listening 
and Looking, S16-38; Smallest 
Radio, J6-18; U. S. Navy Radio 
Station Opens, N18-18. 

Refugees: More Refugees, S16-24. 

Religion: U. S. Church Member- 
ship, S23-16. 

Russia: Beria’s Fate, S16-21; 
*Bright Spots of 1953, D9-10; 
Claims It Has Hydrogen Bomb, 
S23-14; *Cold War Today (Rus- 
sia After Stalin), S30:K2; 
Tarzan Movie Complaint, J13- 
20. 


The Sniper, 


Deep Sea 


Virus 


Freedom on Re- 


Ss 


St. Lawrence River: New York- 
Canada to Cooperate on Power 
Project, N18-16; *Seaway or 
Giveaway? (pre and con), 
J20-5. 

Saudi Arabia: King Ibn Saud 
Dies, N18-18. 

Sawtelle, Ida: Cave Woman 
(Ralph Chapman), O7-6. 

Science: To What Extent Should 
the Federal Government Sup- 
port Scientific Research? (pro 
and con), N18-7. 

Secret Weapons: *Should the 
U. S. Share Its Knowledge of 


Secret Weapons with NATO 
Allies? (pro and con), N4-7. 
Shipping: see also Merchant 
Marine. U. S. Navy Lacks 
Funds to Restore Famous War- 

ships, N18-17. 

Social Security: *Social Security 
Squabble, N18-11. 

Spain: *Second Line of Western 
Defense (map), 028-9; U. S. 
to Build Bases, O7-17. 

Special Inserts and Issues: 
America on Wheels, O21; Avi- 
ation, D2; *Why Study English 
(General Electric), O7-12; Your 
Career in Teaching (NAM), 
Nll-17; *Your’ Key to Under- 
standing World News, S30:K1- 
31. 

Sports: see Weekly Issues. 

State of the Union: see U. S. 
Congress. 

Steel: Joint Labor-Management 
Tour, D2-21. 

Stories: A Battle Over the Tea- 
cups (August Derleth), J20-21; 
A Sound of Thunder (Ray 
Bradbury), N18-21; Crazy Kid 
Blues (Mary Dirlam), 028-17; 
Double Payment (Peter Brac- 
kett), O7-23; Flashing Spikes 
(Frank O'Rourke), S23-23; I 
Like It Here (Carl Zuckmay- 
er), J6-24; It Worked Like a 
Clock (Georges Surdez), O14- 
20; Legend of the Christmas 
Rose (Selma Lagerlof), D9-23; 
Magic Night (Rosemary How- 
land), 021-22; Prize-Winner 
(Mary Dirlam), N11-37; Proud 
People, A (Harry Sylvester), 
N4-23; Shanahan Strad (Paul 
Jones), S30-41; Sniper, The 
(Liam O'Flaherty), J13-23; 
Speech, The (Lord Dunsany), 
$16-28. 

Student Exchange: America’s 
Young Ambassadors, J6-20. 

Sudan: Holds First Election, D2- 
21; Results; J6-19. 

Surdez, Georges: It Worked 
Like a Clock (story), O14-20. 

Sylvester, Harry: A Proud Peo- 
ple (story), N4-23. 

Syria: U.N. Airs 
Clash, 028-12. 


T 


Taft, Robert A.: Dies, S16-25. 
Teaching: Your Career in Teach- 
ing (NAM Insert), N11-17. 
Television: Color Telecast, J6- 

18. 

Time: Greenwich Observatory 
Moves to Hurstmonceux Cas- 
tle, O14-17. 

Totalitarianism: *Forms of Gov- 
ernment, S30-K15; World-Wide 
Conflict Between Democracy 
and Totalitarianism, S30-K1. 

Traffic Laws: Letters, S30-5; 
021-30. *Should the Federal 
Government Put Uniform Laws 
into Effect Across the Country? 
(pro and con), S16-9. 

Treason: Rosenbergs Executed, 
$16-24. 

Trieste: *Pressure Points Around 
the World, S30-K11; Will Tito 
Fight? (map), O21-18. 

Transportation: see America on 
Wheels. 


Arab-Israel 


U 


United Nations: Its Organiza- 
tions and Functions (chart), 
$30-K24; *Key to the United 
Nations (principal organs and 
agencies), S30-K23; *Milestone 
of Living History (historic 
documents of recent times), 
$30-K 21; U.N. Day Stamp Issue, 
014-30. 

General Assembly: *Pooling 
Atomic Power for Peace, J6-10; 
Puerto Rico Debate, D9-19. 
Security Council: *Arab-Israel 
Clash, 028-12; Censures Israel, 
D9-18; Turkey, Brazil & New 
Zealand, New Members, O14- 
16. 


United States: Air and Naval 
Bases: Base at Thule, O7-19; 
*Spain—Second Line of West- 
ern Defense (map), 028-9; To 
Build Bases in Spain, O7-17. 
Air Force: Radulovich Security 
Case, N4-18; D9-20. 

Armed Forces: see also Mili- 
tary Training. *Power for 
Peace, $30-K29. 

Budget: *Uncle Sam’s Head- 
ache—Our National Debt Is 
Rising (charts), $23-20. 
Congress: 1954 GOP Program, 
J6-17; Burke Succeeds Late 
Taft as Senator, O21-19; Cali- 
fornia Elects Republican Lips- 
comb to House, D2-22; George 
T. Hetfield of N. J. Elected to 
House, N18-16; Ft. Monmouth 
Free of Spies, D2-22; *State of 
the Union, J20-10; Taft Dies, 
$16-25; White, Harry D., Case 
Revived, D2-20; *Year of De- 
cision Ahead, J6-14. 
Executive: A Job for the Veep 
(History Behind the Headlines), 
N4-21; *How Should We Se- 
lect the President of the 
United States? (pro and con), 
D9-7; *Meet the Cabinet (duties 
and biographical sketches), 
S$30-26; Pooling Atomic Power 
for Peace, J6-10; President 
Visits Canada, D2-20; *State 
of the Union, J20-10; *Year of 
Decision Ahead, J6-14 

Foreign Policy: Dulles Charts 
Goals of U. S., $30-8. 
Government: ‘*Uncle Sam's 
“A'phabet Agencies” S30-K28. 
Navy: Jim Creek Radio Station 
Opens, N18-18; Lacks Funds to 
Restore Famous Warships, N8- 
17. 

Postal Department: Should the 
Government Raise Postal Rates 
to Make the Post Office Self- 
Supporting? (pro and con), 
N11-7. 

Selective Service: See also 
Military Training. Draft Plans 
Unchanged, S$16-24. 
Supreme Court: 
Baseball, N18-17; Supreme 
Court of the U. S., S30-K29: 
Supreme Court and the Chief 
Justice, O7-9; Vinson, Chief 
Justice, Dies, S30-8; Warren, 
New U. S. Chief Justice, O14- 
18. 

Universal Military Training: see 
Military Training. 


Vv 


Vocational Training: Aviation, 
D2-14; Letter to the Editor, 
D9-5. 


Begins in 


Ruling on 


Voting: Democracy 
Your Town, 028-15. 


w 


Warren, Earl: New U. S. Chief 
Justice, D14-18. 

Where To Find It: Journalism 
Aids, O7-42T; Recordings and 
Scripts, O7-38T; Sources of 
Aids & Services for Educators, 
O7-29T. 

White, Harry D.: Case Revived, 
D2-20. 

Wire Tapping: 
or Dire Necessity 
con), J6-7. 

Wright, Orville: It Started at 
Kitty Hawk (story), D2-8. 


Y 


Your Career in Teaching: Spe- 
cial NAM Insert, N11-17. 

Your Key to Understanding 
World News; Special Section, 
$30. 

Yugoslavia: see Trieste. 


Z 
Zuckmayer, Carl: I Like It Here 
tstory), J6-24. 


*Dirty Business 
(pro and 





